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THE ARABIC READERS OF THE KORAN 


PAUL E. 


Y sTupyING problems connected 
B with the Masoretic text of the 


Hebrew Bible, I came across an 
Arabic manuscript belonging to the collec- 
tion of rare Arabic texts of Mr. A. Chester 
Beatty of which I was preparing a cata- 
logue at that time. The manuscript deals 
with the reading of the Koran and seemed 
to me to be of a certain importance as it 
offered some striking parallels to the de- 
velopment of the Hebrew Masora. So I 
published the text with the translation in 
my Schweich Lectures on the Cairo Geniza 
and discussed the problems connected with 
the text.! Later on I came across a second 
manuscript confirming in several direc- 
tions the results I had found. I have dealt 
with this text in an article, “The Quran 
and the ‘Arabiya,’ which I wrote as a 
contribution for the Goldziher memorial 
volume (pp. 163-82), which as I hear will 
be published in the near future. But since 
writing this article, new problems have 
arisen, especially in connection with the 
correspondence with Professor Johannes 
Fiick of Halle University, a great author- 
ity on Islamic tradition, and I believe it 


1 Paul E. Kahle, The Cairo Geniza (“The Schweich 
Lectures of the British Academy,” 1941) (London, 
1947). 


KAHLE 


advisable to discuss here the whole prob- 
lem again. 

At the International Congress of Orien- 
talists held in 1905 in Algiers, Carl Vollers, 
an expert not only on classical Arabie but 
also on the Arabic spoken in Egypt, where 
he had been for many years the director 
of the Khedivial Library, tried to show 
that the Koran was read by the Prophet 
in a language in which many of the rules 
of classical Arabic were not observed; that 
this language, therefore, differed clearly 
from the classical Arabic in which the 
Arabs are accustomed to read the Koran. 
The classical language was developed in 
the century after the Prophet on the basis 
of Bedouin poetry by early grammarians 
and readers of the Koran, and to this lan- 
guage the consonantal text of the Koran 
was adapted. 

The reading of this lecture in an Islamic 
country gave rise to a real revolt among 
the Muslim members of the Congress. 
Vollers then developed his theory in his 
book, Volkssprache und Schriftsprache im 
alten Arabien.* He attempted here to char- 
acterize the language spoken in Mecca at 
the time of the Prophet on the basis of 


* Published in Strassburg in 1906. 
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variant readings in the Koran which he 
collected from various sources. He pre- 
sumed these to be unofficial readings, re- 
jected in general by the authorities, and he 
attributed their great importance to the 
fact that their mode of transmission gives 
every guaranty that they belong to the 
time of the Prophet, his contemporaries, 
or the succeeding generations. Thus he ar- 
rives at the conclusion that these readings 
belong to the language actually spoken in 
the seventh century in Mecca. He de- 
scribes this language in his book. The last 
paragraph is devoted to the J‘rdb, the 
vocalic endings of Arabic words according 
to the rules of the classical language. He is 
convinced that, besides this official lan- 
guage, a more simple language existed in 
Mecca at that time which was more in 
accordance with Arabic dialects and with 
other Semitic languages. A chief charac- 
teristic of that language was that the /‘rab 
was not generally observed in it. It might 
have been used by certain tribes of the 
Bedouins, but even there it was only the 
privilege of the higher language, in the 
main restricted to metrical poetry. 

From this statement Vollers draws the 
conclusion that the language of the Koran 
had been transformed on the whole in ac- 
cordance with the poetry of the Nejd 
Bedouins. This transformed language had 
been victorious and had destroyed or driv- 
en aside the local and individual shape of 
the original language. For more than 
twelve hundred years this language had 
been regarded as the original, genuine, 
and undisputed language of the Holy 
Book. 

It is well known that serious objections 
were raised to the whole theory of Vol- 
lers, especially by an authority like Theo- 
dor Néldeke. He pointed out several mis- 
understandings and shortcomings in Vol- 
lers’ deductions. The material with which 
he argues is really very insufficient. 


Néldeke’s chief objection against the 
theory was: if the Prophet and his faithful 
companions had read the Koran without 
I*rib, the tradition of it would not have been 
lost without a trace. 

Traditions that the Koran was read 
sometimes without J‘rdéb have not been 
generally known so far. Vollers refers to 
two traditions reported by as-Suyiti 
(d. a.m. 911), but he correctly remarks 
that, for so late an authority as as-Suyiti, 
it was unthinkable that the Koran should 
ever have been read without /‘rdb. As- 
Suyiti tries to understand these traditions 
as referring to stylistic and rhetorical 
elegancies. 

When Gotthelf Bergstriisser was writ- 
ing the new edition of the third part of 
Néldeke’s (Geschichte des Qordns,* he 
passed over Vollers’ arguments in silence. 
For him the chief source of information on 
the reading of the Koran is the introduc- 
tion to the book on the Ten Readers com- 
posed by Ibn al-Jazari (d. a.4. 833) under 
the title An-nashr fil-kir@dat al-ashr. 
This introduction is of value for him es- 
pecially from the historical point of view, 
because it is rich in quotations from earlier 
books on this matter. Nobody will deny 
the great value of that book. But I think 
that Bergstriisser did not reckon with the 
possibility that in the historical retrospect 
of such a leading handbook only such 
problems were reported and discussed as 
were not in conflict with the generally 
accepted views of later times. Berg- 
strisser is not aware that the sources 
used by him do not help us to understand 
the real conditions in the beginnings of 
Islam. He discussed the two conditions 
which had been stipulated by Ibn Miksam 
(d. a.H. 354)—correctness of the language 
and conformity with the text of “Othman 
—and declares that the first condition 


* Th. Nildeke, Geschichte des Qordns (2d ed.), Vol 
IIL: Die Geschichte des Qordntexts (Leipzig, 1938). 
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was of no great importance. He tries to 
explain it by referring to the fact that a 
great number of clients (mawali) who 
entered Islam often caused incorrectness 
in reading the Koran, but they were of no 
importance, as too many genuine Arabs 
participated in these readings who had a 
strong feeling for the correct language. 

This is hardly right for the beginning of 
Islam. As far as we know, one of the re- 
proaches against Ibn Miksam was that 
points and vowels were added by him to 
the “Othmanic text on the only condition 
that the readings were justified by the 
rules of Arabic grammar. According to 
Ibn Mujahid, his opponent, every reader 
had to conform to one of the Seven Read- 
ers. When in a.H. 322 Ibn Miksam’s prac- 
tice was condemned by a court of lawyers 
and readers, before which he had to ap- 
pear, summoned by the Sultan, he had to 
recant and his books were burned, and we 
know of them only from occasional quo- 
tations. If these books had been pre- 
served, we might find in them several 
things which could help us to understand 
the conditions of earlier times. The same 
may be said about many books now lost 
to us. 

Even Otto Pretzl did not see clearly the 
problems which exist here. In his learned 
article, ““Die Wissenschaft der Koranle- 
sung,”’* he describes a number of texts 
dealing with the reading of the Koran. 
Many of these books were hitherto un- 
known. Pretzl refers to the fact that books 
on the reading of the Koran are generally 
of much later origin than books dealing 
with more profane matters, such as, for 
instance, grammar, and he suggests that 
books devoted to religious problems were 
submitted to a sharper scrutiny. The fact 
that on the whole only late commentaries 
or comparatively recent books were avail- 
able to us was the reason that no special 

‘ Islamica, VI (1934), 1-47, 230-46, 290-331. 


attention was devoted to these studies in 
the West. He hopés that on the basis of 
the material made available by him new 
results for the history of the language and 
the religion may be obtained by these 
studies. 

When he himself, however, would re- 
view these problems, he confines himself 
to reproducing the ideas of ad-Dani, one 
of the chief authorities for the later or- 
thodox practice. But in the books com- 
posed by that authority we rarely find 
any new light shed on the early period of 
Islam. The reason why earlier books have 
disappeared may be that the problems 
discussed in them were uncongenial to 
later times. The Muslims themselves hesi- 
tated to propagate books of that kind. 

Nevertheless, the tradition that the 
Koran was read sometime without ‘rab 
was not altogether lost without trace as 
Néldeke supposed. I have already re- 
ferred to the two texts which I have found 
among the manuscripts of Mr. Chester 
Beatty. With the text of al-Farri’, pub- 
lished in my Schweich Lectures on the 
Cairo Geniza, I will deal later on. First 
I have something to say on the other 
text. It is the book At-tamhid fi ma‘rifat 
at-tajwid, composed by al-Maliki (d. 
438 /1046), where these problems are dis- 
cussed in full. The first part of this book 
contains sayings exhorting the people to 
read the Koran in a dignified and beauti- 
ful manner. It is of a more general charac- 
ter, interesting too, but not of special im- 
portance. The second part contains ten 
chapters of which the long Chapter Six 
deals with the problems discussed here. 
It has the heading “On Urging the Read- 
ers To Make Effort of Seeking the /‘rab’’ 
and contains more than 120 exhortations 
admonishing people to use the /‘rdb in 
reading the Koran. The first 31 traditions 
are attributed to the Prophet, the next 
36 (Nos. 32-67) to his companions, the 
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rest (Nos. 68-122) to the followers and to 
the followers of followers. The most im- 
portant of these traditions are those at- 
tributed to the Prophet and his com- 
panions. I have published a translation of 
these 67 exhortations in my contribution 
to the Goldziher memorial volume. The 
following specimens may give an impres- 
sion of the kind of exhortations contained 
in these traditions. 


1. The Prophet said: Whoever recites the 
Koran and reads with [*rab the whole of it, 
shall have for every letter 40 recompenses. 
Whoever reads with /‘rab a part of it and uses 
lahn in a part, shall have for every letter 20 
recompenses. Whoever does not read anything 
with ‘rab, shall have for every letter 10 rec- 
ompenses. 

2. Whoever learns the Koran and reads it 
with J‘rdb, shall have the reward of the vera- 
cious (siddik), the martyr (shahid). 

3. Whoever recites the Koran and does not 
read it with /*rab, for him God has appointed 
an angel who writes it down for him (correctly) 
as it was revealed, and he has for every letter 
10 recompenses. When he reads a part of it 
with J*raéb and a part without J*rdb, for him 
God has appointed two angels who write for 
every letter 20 recompenses. And when he 
reads the whole with /‘rab, God has appointed 
for him four angels who write down for him for 
every letter 70 recompenses. 

6. Whoever recites the Koran according to 
any method, for him God has written 10 rec- 
ompenses and canceled 10 evil acts and elevated 
10 degrees. Whoever reads a part with J<rab 
and a part with lahn, for him 20 recompenses 
are written, 20 evil acts are cancelled and 20 
degrees are elevated. Whoever recites the 
whole of it with /°rab, for him 40 reecompenses 
are written, 40 evil acts are canceled and 40 de- 
grees are elevated. 

7. Whoever recites the Koran and reads it 
with J°rab, he has a favor with God which is 
granted to him, if he desires he hastens it for 
him in this world, if he desires, he reserves it 
for him in the other world. 

8. Whoever learns the Koran with /‘rab, he 
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is like the warrior on the path of Allah 
(mujahid fi sabili-llah). 

30. Behold, some of the poetry is wisdom, 
and if anything from the Koran is dubious to 
you, look for it in the poetry, for it is the 
Diwan of the Arabs. 

32. Abi Bekr: I would prefer to read with 

I°rdb a verse from the Koran than memorize a 
verse. 
46. ‘Abdallah b. Mas‘iid: Read with J*rab 
the Koran, for it is Arabic. There will come a 
people who would like to correct it, but they 
are not the best of you. 

67. <Aisha from her father: Learn the po- 
etry, for it brings the /*rab onto your tongues. 

These few specimens—10 of more than 
120—may be considered sufficient. The 
rich material preserved by al-Maliki shows 
clearly that correctness of language in 
reading the Koran was of real importance. 
Offenses against the ‘rab, the vocalic end- 
ings of grammatical forms, were much 
more frequent than scholars like Bergstriis- 
ser and Pretzl were willing to admit. Pro- 
fessor Johannes Fiick, with whom I had a 
long correspondence on this problem, 


pointed out that a great number of these . 


traditions collected by ai-Maliki could 
have been known before. Of the sixty- 
seven exhortations translated by me, he 
has found nearly forty in the great 
Thesaurus of traditions collected by al- 
Muttaki al-Hindi (d. 975/1567) in his 
Kanz al ‘ummal, published in eight vol- 
umes in Hyderabad in 1312-14/1894-96, 
half a century ago. It is true that in this 
vast collection these traditions are dis- 
tributed among different chapters and are 
not easily found. Al-Maliki brought them 
together in a very convenient and impres- 
sive way on about fifty pages of his book. 

Have we any possibility of dating the 
traditions collected by al-Maliki? From 
the fact that they were attributed to the 
Prophet and his companions we cannot 
necessarily conclude that they really go 
back to these authorities. Such texts are, 
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however, of great value for studying the 
ideas of the people of that time. As al- 
Maliki composed his book at a compara- 
tively late time (400/1010), it is very like- 
ly that not all these traditions are from 
the same time and origin. Fick pointed 
out that none of these traditions are men- 
tioned by al-Bukhari or Muslim or the 
other canonical collectors of Hadith, and 
he coneludes that these authorities may 
have had the impression that these tradi- 
tions did not belong to the first century H. 
That is really not very likely, as, for in- 
stance, the grammatical terms and other 
items occurring in some of these traditions 
reflect problems in which people were in- 
terested from the second century onward. 
On the other hand, traditions of that kind 
cannot be later than the second century, 
as al-Farra®, who was living in the second 
half of the century, knows of them. 

The traditions collected by al-Maliki 
show, therefore, that, let us say, in the 
second century the classical Arabic lan- 
guage was not generally used for reading 
Koran—that it certainly did not dominate 
in such a Way as was supposed by Berg- 
strisser for whom, as we have seen, cor- 
rectness of language, one of the condi- 
tions stipulated by Ibn Miksam, seemed 
to be of no importance. What were the 
conditions in the time before? 

There are two alternatives. First, the 
Prophet and his companions read the 
Koran according to the rules of classical 
Arabic. In this case we have to suppose 
that the language spoken by the Kuraish 
in Mecea, to whom the Prophet belonged, 
was in the main identical with it. The in- 
correctness in reading the Koran which 
existed in the second century was caused 
by the Mawali, the non-Arabie clients 
who had entered Islam in great numbers. 
That was the supposition of Bergstrisser, 
who, however, did not realize that the 
incorrectness in reading the Koran had 


spread in such a way that in about 400 an 
author like Al-Maliki was able to collect 
more than 120 exhortations to read the 
Koran correctly. The other alternative is, 
that, in the language spoken by the Ku- 
raish in Mecca, the rules of classical Ara- 
bic were not observed; that the Prophet 
and his companions did not use classical 
Arabic in reading the Koran, the language 
now connected with the Holy Book. Then 
we have to suppose that this model lan- 
guage was worked out on the basis of 
Bedouin poetry by the early readers and 
grammarians. To this model language the 
text of the Koran was adapted by a system 
of vowels and signs added to the con- 
sonantal text. This adaptation was fin- 
ished in the second century. By that time 
people had to be admonished to use the 
Israéb and to observe all the rules of classi- 
cal Arabic in reading the Koran which had 
not been observed before. That is in the 
main the theory of Karl Vollers. 

I think that the text of al-Farri? 
published and discussed by me in the 
Schweich Lectures on the Cairo Geniza 
brings a clear solution of this problem. 
Al-Farr@? says: 


We have seen that the readers who know 
the book and the practice and are authorities 
on correct speech are agreed that it came down 
in the most correct forms of speech. This was 
opposed by some of those who investigated the 
poetry and “the days of the Arabs.” They 
said: Those who claimed the excellence of the 
Koran have merely done so in accordance with 
what God made obligatory for honoring the 
Koran but when we look for correctness of 
speech, we find it among the Bedouins. 

But in this they disagreed. The people of 
Kufa said: Correctness is to be found among the 
Asad, because of their vicinity to them. The 
people of Basra said: Correctness is to be found 
among the upper Tamim and the lower Kais from 
‘Ukl and <Ukail. The people of Medina said: 
Correctness is to be found among the Ghatafan, be- 
cause they are their neighbours. The people of 
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Mecca said: Correctness is to be found among 
Kindna b. Sacd b. Bekr and Thakif. 

We wished to refer them through tradition, 
analogy and example to the superiority of the 
speech of the Kuraish over all other languages. 
So we said: Do not the Kuraish surpass the 
people in the beauty of their statures, in the 
sagacity of their minds, in the fullness of their 
bodies? They answered: We know this as well 
as anyone. But sagacity and beauty came to 
them merely because the Arabs were accus- 
tomed to come to the sanctuary for Hajj and 
‘Umra, both their women and their men. The 
women made the circuit round the House un- 
veiled and performed the ceremonies with un- 
covered faces. So they selected them by sight 
and thought after dignity and beauty. By this 
they gained superiority besides those qualities 
by which they were particularly distinguished. 
We said: In the same way they were accus- 
tomed to hear from the tribes of the Arabs their 
dialects; so they could choose from every dia- 
lect that which was the best in it. S6 their 
speech became elegant and nothing of the 
more vulgar forms of speech was mixed up 
with it.... 

Al-Farri> refers then to the fact that in 
the language of the Kuraish, which he 
takes as identical with the official lan- 
guage of the Koran, certain irregularities 
are npt to be found which occur in the lan- 
guage spoken by the Bedouins, and he 
continues: “Correctness came to them 
from their selection of pronunciation just 
as they selected their wives. And by this 
we refuted their arguments and reverted 
to the arguments of those who know the 
Koran better than they.” 

Al-Farrai then quotes a number of tra- 
ditions dealing with the correct reading of 
the Koran and exhorting people to use the 
I‘rdb in reading it, quite similar to those 
collected by al-Maliki. Some of al-Maliki’s 
traditions are quoted by al-Farra& also. 

Al-Farri®? admits that the statement 
that the Koran came down in the most 
correct form of speech was a dogma which 
had validity only for a convinced Muslim. 


There was no doubt that correctness of 
language was to be found among the 
Bedouins. From the words of al-Farra? we 
learn that in the chief centers of early 
Islam the early readers of the Koran went 
out to the Bedouins in their neighborhood 
in order to study their poetry. So far this 
poetry had been orally transmitted only. 
The early readers needed this poetry as a 
model for the language in which the Koran 
had to be read. The practical need of read- 
ers and grammarians seems to have given 
the impetus for collecting and recording 
pre-Islamic poetry at the beginning of 
Islam. On the basis of this material a 
model language was established. One of 
the characteristics of this model language 
was that the rules of /‘rab were carefully 
observed. When the Muslims were admon- 
ished again and again to use the J‘rdb in 
reading the Koran, when they were told 
that reading the Koran with J‘rab was 
much more valuable than reading it with- 
out /‘rdb, we have to draw the conclusion 
that the people admonished in this way 
had not been accustomed to read the | 
[rab in their language. “Learn the poetry, 
for it brings the J‘rdb onto your tongues,” 
‘Aisha is reported to have said. 
Al-Farri? was in a difficult position. As 
a grammarian he could not deny that cor- 
rect Arabic was to be found in Bedouin 
poetry. As a good Muslim he had to be- 
lieve that the word of God had been re- 
vealed to the Prophet in the most correct 
language. As a theologian he was not al- 
lowed to admit any alterations in the lan- 
guage of the Holy Book. So he had to find 
a compromise. He found it by declaring 
that the influence of Bedouin language on 
the language in Mecca had taken place 
long before the time of the Prophet. From 
the different tribes of the Arabs who had 
come on pilgrimage to Mecca, the Kuraish 
had been able to hear all kinds of Arabic. 
So they had been able to select from the 
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different forms of Arabic the best of each 
just as they had selected their wives. In 
this manner their language had become 
superior to all the languages spoken by 
Arabs, superior also to the language spok- 
en by the Bedouins, since certain inaccu- 
racies which are to be found in the lan- 
guage spoken by the Bedouins had not 
been taken over by the Kuraish and were 
not to be found in the language spoken by 
the people of Mecca. In such a way the 
model Arabic which was used for reading 
the Koran from the end of the first cen- 
tury onward was identified by al-Farri 
with the language spoken by the Kuraish 
in the time of the Prophet. 

But the real conditions can easily be 
recognized. Al-Farri? would certainly not 
have reported that the early readers 
went out to the Bedouins in order to 
study their language, when they had 
not really done so. Why did they go? They 
went out in order to study correct Arabic. 
This correct Arabic was found among the 


Bedouins. If the people of Mecca were ac- 
customed to hear correct Arabic spoken 
at home by the Kuraish, there was no 
need for them to go to the Bedouins. What 
could they have learned from the Bed- 
ouins under these circumstances? 

The traditions preserved in these two 
manuscripts are really of importance. 
They not only show something of the real 
conditions of reading the Koran in the 
early times of Islam, they also give us an 
impression to what degree texts on read- 
ing the Koran have been corrected, re- 
vised and purged. If neither Néldeke nor 
Pretzl nor Bergstriisser had been able to 
discover hints of these problems in all the 
texts available to them, it does not prove 
that these problems did not exist. We can 
only conclude, on the evidence of these 
two manuscripts, that the texts available 
to them had been brought into accord- 
ance with the later adopted practice. 
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THE DESERT GOD <ATTR IN THE LITERATURE 
AND RELIGION OF CANAAN 


JOHN GRAY 


N THE mythology of ancient Phoenicia 

known to us from the fragmentary 

communications of Philo of Byblos! 
and of the Byzantine Damascius’ and at- 
tested more fully in the mythological texts 
from Ras Shamra we see the fertility cult 
firmly established. In the latter docu- 
ments the main theme is the seasonal con- 
flict of Ba‘al, the god of storms and spring 
vegetation,? and his deadly adversary 
Mot, the sinister power of summer heat 
and drought. The main theme of these 
texts, however, where Ba‘al and his sister 
‘Anat are the protagonists, is complicated 
by what we may term “obtrusive deities”’ 
who sometimes share or usurp the func- 
tions of the principals, as in the case of 
-Atrt and ‘Attrt, sometimes range them- 
selves against them in open enmity as 
-Atrt and ‘Attr against Ba‘al, sometimes 
almost vanish from the mythology as 
‘Attr, or are promoted to dignified inac- 
tivity as 

This points to the conclusion, borne 
out by particular references in the texts, 
that in the pantheon of Ugarit we have a 
double stratum. These the Danish scholar 
Ditlef Nielsen has classified as the deities 
of an older nomadic strain of population 
and culture and those of a more recent 


1 Quoted in Eusebius Praeparatio evangelica. 

? Quoted in Photius (Migne, Patrologia Graeca). 

* The writer believes that Ba‘al was assimilated to 
the Amorite storm-god Hadad, to whom he woud 
specifically attribute the epithet °al’eyn, ‘‘the wielder,”’ 
i.e., of a weapon, an ax or the like, as in figurines from 
Ras Shamra, Megiddo, and Tell ed Duweir. The crux 
bn Gordon, Ugaritic Handbook, Vol. Il 
(Rome, 1947), Text No. 67, col. II, ll. 17-18, he would 
explain as a proof text of the process of the assimilation 
of the vegetation deity Ba‘al and the storm-god Hadad. 


agricultural stage.‘ This theory with cer- 
tain modifications corresponds’ to the 
archeological evidence from Ras Shamra 
and other sites in Syria and Palestine 
which indicates an irruption or rather a 
series of invasions in the last quarter of 
the third millennium into the settled lands 
of western Asia, probably from the direc- 
tion of the desert, since the poverty of cul- 
tural remains in the subsequent period is 
noted unanimously by field archeologists. 
Albright® and Wright® take this irrup- 
tion as the invasion of the Amorites, 
a view which finds strong corrobora- 
tion in the nomenclature of the First 
Babylonian Dynasty and of the Egyptian 
Execratory Texts of the later nineteenth 
century relating to Palestine and southern 
Syria. With these, however, as Dhorme 
has suggested,’ we should associate most 
probably the Arabs from the desert with 
whom the Amorites had affinity and con- 
stant contact. Certain linguistic peculiar- 
ities of the Ugaritic dialect, showing as 
they do a notable affinity with the later 
attested South Arabian dialects* especial- 


‘Cf. Noth, “Die syrische-palistinische Bevilke 
rung des Zweiten Jahrtausends v. Chr. im Lichte N ever 
Quellen,”” ZDPV, LXV (1942), 53 ff. Noth supposes 
that the ‘‘Amorite’’ names in question were those of a 
‘*Herrenschicht’’ who invaded in the nineteenth cen- 
tury. He maintains that the Syrian fertility cult was 
anterior to this and outlived the new pantheon of the 
invaders whom he categorizes as ‘‘Proto-Aramaean.” 

5 Albright, ‘‘The Egyptian Empire in Asia in the 
2ist Century JPOS, VIII (1928), 251. 

® Wright, ‘“The Chronology of the Palestinian Pot- 
tery in Middle Bronze I,"" BASOR, No. 71 (1938), 
p. 34. 

7 “Les Amorrheens,'’ RB XL (1931), 183. 

* Ginsberg, JRAS, 1935, p. 59; Nielsen, Ras Sam- 
ra Mythologie und biblische Theologie (Leipzig, 1936), 
pp. 8 ff. 
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ly in the verbal system, support the con- 
clusion of Nielsen that in the mythology 
of Ras Shamra there is a strong persist- 
ence of the tradition of the desert. 

A distinctive feature of the specifically 
religious tradition of the desert is the ven- 
eration of the heavenly bodies, particular- 
ly the moon, which was regarded as the 
senior god, the sun-goddess his consort, 
and the Morning and Evening Star. The 
significance of the moon in a stock-rearing 
community and that of the Morning and 
Evening Star for land navigation in cara- 
van or ghazzu is immediately apparent. It 
is on this aspect of the desert tradition 
that it is proposed to focus attention in 
this paper. 

In the mythology of Ras Shamra there 
seems to be definite evidence of astral ele- 
ments in the text which is entitled “The 
Birth of the Gracious and Beautiful 
Gods,” generally abbreviated to “SS,” the 
initials of the gods Shr and Slmn.* The 
actual significance of this text is still very 
much a matter of speculation. It consists 
of one tablet inscribed on the obverse 
and the reverse in the local alphabetic 
script, a significant feature being division 
in the text by means of horizontal lines. 
Often the portions thus divided have no 
connection with one another, and they 
are not always complete in themselves. 
The most reasonable explanation is that 
here we have ritual directions or rubrics 
with catch-lines of prayers and longer 
poems which were recited at appropriate 
points in the ritual concerned."” The 
longest section in the text deals in full de- 
tail with the seduction by °F] of two wom- 
en and the birth of Shr and Sim, whose 
infancy was spent on the confines of the 
desert, peat mdbr. 

The text unfortunately ends in a frag- 


* Gordon, op. cit., Text No. 52 


'*Gaster, “‘An Ancient Semitic Mystery Play.’ 
SMSR, X (1984), 156-57. 


mentary portion, so that we have no 
further information of the nature and 
function of Shr and Slim. Both appear, 
however, in offering lists from Ras Shamra 
as deities, though again there is no indi- 
cation of their nature. It is conjectured on 
philological grounds that Shr and Sim are 
twin deities, hypostases of the one divine 
figure manifest in the Morning and Eve- 
ning Star. This is generally accepted by 
scholars and is indicated by Gordon, who 
entitles the text “The Birth of the Dawn 
and Dusk.’’"' The significance of this iden- 
tification is that the Morning and Evening 
Star or Venus named ‘Attar played a very 
important part in the mythology and re- 
ligion of the desert if we may judge from 
the later texts from South Arabia cited by 
Nielsen and from certain texts from the 
caravan centers of Edessa and Palmyra 
with which Ingholt has dealt in detail in 
his Studier over Palmyrensk Skulptur.” 

In the South Arabian texts, ‘Attar as 
the fierce, burning Morning Star or mild- 
er, beneficent Star of Evening is the first- 
born of the supreme moon-god Sin and 
the goddess °Atirat. Nielsen would inter- 
pret the Ras Shamra text SS as closely 
reproducing the South Arabian mythol- 
ogy. The sup.eme god °E] is certainly the 
progenitor of Shr and Slm. The part of 
>Atrt is not so realistically played, but she 
is regarded as the foster-mother of the 
divine infants, who are depicted as ‘“‘suck- 
ing the teat of the breast of >Atrt (vario 
lectio, &).’”"* Nielsen thinks that the twin 
gods Shr and Sim were conceived of as 
the sons of °Atrt whom he regards as 
originally a sun-goddess,'* appearing in 
this character at Ras Shamra, where she 
is termed rbt °Atrt ym, which Nielsen 

Shr, the dawn, or, according to South Arabian 


etymology, burning, bright one." Sim, “‘the peace 
of evening.” 


2 (Copenhagen, 1928), pp. 42 ff. 
1 Text No. 52, ll. 23, 59, 61: ynqm b’ap ed *afrt. 


"Op. cit., p. 33 
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would render “Lady °Atrt of Day.” So in 
the text SS, Nielsen takes the letter com- 
plex elm n°mm °azrym bn ym as “gods 
gracious and gods cruel, the sons of (Atrt) 
the sun (lit. day).”"* Without pressing 
such a disputed point, there is internal 
evidence that Shr and Slm were astral 
deities. After the birth of the pair, for in- 
stance, we read the injunction: u “db 
rbt wlkbkbm."* 

Apart from this text where Shr and Sim 
are stated quite definitely to be the sons of 
°F! and at least the foster-sons of his con- 
sort °Atrt, there is other evidence that 
their worship was established at ancient 
Ugarit. In a certain list of deities'? we find 
Sim mentioned. In the same text Shr oc- 
curs in a fragmentary passage'® and is 
found again in the theophoric name ‘abd 
Shr’® in an administrative tablet. In those 
cases, however, the aspirant is not as in 
Shr in SS but may possibly be a variant, 
since the name ‘abd Shr does suggest that 
Shr is a deity. The texts give us no indica- 
tion of the nature or function of Shr and 
Sim, though the writer thinks that it is 
not without significance that in the first 
passage cited Shr occurs after the letters 
( )rs(.) and before («)ttrt,2° while &lm oc- 
curs immediately after mlkm, “the king.’ 
In the first case it is tempting to conjec- 
ture ‘rs, “the arrogant,” an epithet of 
‘Attr in another text ;* and in the second 
case the writer accepts Nielsen’s identifi- 

% This is usually taken as “‘Lady ° A(rt of the Sea.”’ 
The sea, however, plays a surprisingly small part in 
the texts of Ras Shamra, and the supposition of Niel- 
sen is feasible. See also H. Bauer, ‘Die Gottheiten von 
RS,” ZAW, (N.F.), X (1933), 89-90. Bauer attests 
the meaning ‘‘sun'"’ for ym on the Mehri dialect (ibid.. 
p. 92). For a variant interpretation of the letter com- 


plex *agzrym bnym see Albright, BASOR, No. 71 
(1938), pp. 35-39: ‘‘Feed ye my two sons.”’ 

16 ‘Take up the apparatus (of offering) to the Lady 
Sun and the Stars.”’ 

17 Gordon, op. cit., 17, 12. 

18 Tbid., 17, 2. 2 Jbid., 17, 1, 3. 

1% Tbid., 308, 19. Jbid., 17, 11. 

22 Ibid., 49, I, 26, 27, 28, 33, 35. Here the final con- 
sonant of the adjective is z, perhaps a local variant 
on s. Both may correspond to the Hebrew Ty: 


cation mlk-Attr-the Morning and Eve- 
ning Star of South Arabian mythology. 
Certain other references to Shr and Sim 
suggest a desert milieu, such as the theo- 
phoric name KSihibi in the Egyptian 
Execratory Texts published by Posener 
(E 18),?5 where the relationship of the god 
and his worshiper on the basis of kinship 
is distinctively nomad, as Dhorme has 
indicated.* Slm occurs in a theophoriec 
name on an ostracon from Tell el Khelei- 
feh from the fifth to the fourth century 
B.c.,% when this site, once a great factory 
town in the Early Iron Age, was a sta- 
tion on the important trade route from 
South Arabia to the Mediterranean sea- 
board and Egypt.”* Here the writer may 
anticipate by suggesting that the venera- 
tion of Sim, the beneficent guiding star of 
evening, was peculiarly appropriate in a 
caravan town. 

The astral significance of Shr and Slm 
which is suggested in the Ras Shamea text 
SS is corroborated by evidence from the 
Syrian Desert, where we seem to have a 
more definite clue to the identity of the 
deities in question. Ingholt cites a certain 
relief from the caravan city of Palmyra 
which depicts a pair of mounted deities, 
named, respectively, in the Palmyrene 
dialect and and _ termed 
“beneficent deities.” Julian attests the 
worship of a similar pair at Edessa whom 
he terms ‘“‘Azizos et Monimos.” Moni- 
mos seems to be a reproduction of the 
Arabic el Muna“im, “the gracious,” which 
in turn might be a synonym for 35°78 
of the Palmyrene inscription which Niel- 
sen plausibly conjectures to be an Ara- 
maice reproduction of the Arabic er Rudw, 


23 Posener, Princes et Pays d' Asie et de Nubie ... 
(Brussels, 1940), p. 74. 

«Le Dieu parent et le dieu maitre,"” RHR CV 
(1932), 234 ff. See also Noth, Die israelitischen Per- 
sonennamen (1928), pp. 74 ff. 

Glueck, BA SOR, No. 82 (1941), pp. 7-9, 

On the personal suggestion of Professor D. W. 
Thomas we may cite the name {bélm in the Lachish 
Letters. 
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“the gracious.’”? This would correspond 
to the Ugaritic n°mm wysmm applied to 
Shr and Sim in the text SS. The other 
title of the Palmyrene inscrip- 
tion which in Arabic means generally 
“noble” might then correspond to bn &rm, 
“royal sons,” of the same text. If, on the 
other hand, we emphasize the affinity of 
the word with the Accadian ezezu,** 
13 might well correspond to °agzr of the 
text, which Nielsen takes as the same root 
as the Hebrew “‘fierce.”’ 

The most notable feature about the SS 
text is the complete absence of any ref- 
erence to Ba‘al and a hypothetical refer- 
ence to his sister ‘Anat,?* whose function 
is rather passive, to suckle Shr and Sim, 
and is secondary to that of °Atrt. The 
supreme god °El, who in the other mytho- 
logical texts has a position little more 
than honorary, is here most active in pro- 
creation with women of the earth, of 
which, incidentally, we have a definite 
echo in Gen. 6:1—4, where the crude an- 
thropomorphism is somewhat modified 
by the ascription of such amorous ac- 
tivity not to God but to the sons of God. 
This rather indicates that we have in SS 
the relic of an earlier mythology distinct 
from the mythology of the Ugaritic na- 
ture religion familiar in the texts. The view 
that in SS we have a survival of primitive 
astral worship, a relic of the desert period 
of at least a certain element in the popu- 
lation of Ugarit, would explain the fact 
that Shr and Slm, whose birth was es- 
pecially celebrated in this not incon- 

* Nielsen, Handbuch des Alt-arabischen Altertums- 
kunde, | (Copenhagen, 1927), 228 ff. 


** So in Hebrew TP is found as the epithet of a lion 
(Judg. 14-18); of an enemy (II Sam. 22:18; Ps. 18:18); 
of the destructive wrath of Simeon and Levi in the 
“Blessing of Jacob” (Gen. 49:7); and in parallel to 
NY? KS WY (Deut. 28:50) and to MPP (Isa. 
19:4). In Isa. 25:3 TD OP stands in parallel to 63 
DO'S . This is notable as in the RS text Gordon 
49 ‘rz is the stock epithet of ‘Attr. 

** Under the title rhmy, Gordon, op. cit., Text No. 
52, ll. 13, 16, 28. Cf. Ginsberg, JR AS, 1935, p. 52. 


siderable document, are so inconspicuous 
in the other texts and only emerge from 
their obscurity later in the caravan cen- 
ters of Palmyra and Edessa. 

As for the significance of the text SS, its 
ritual value apparently outlived the 
mythology which it expresses. That it was 
connected with fertility seems clearly im- 
plied in certain references to vine culture 
and stock-raising. The writer would beg 
to differ, however, from Gaster®® and 
Engnell,** who see in this text the libretto 
of a ritual drama at the autumn Feast of 
Tabernacles, or its Canaanite counter- 
part. The pruning and grafting of vines, 
which seem to be indicated in the text, are 
operations of the spring,** when the young 
of the flock are born and milk and butter** 
are plentiful. It is here submitted that we 
have the spring counterpart of the au- 
tumn fertility ritual. As the autumn festi- 
val commemorated the beginning of the 
plowman’s year, the spring festival marked 
the beginning of the shepherd’s year or 
the occasion of the equipping and dis- 
patch of the caravan in the case of a trad- 
ing community. In the more primitive 
pastoral community the older nomadic 
mythology would naturally survive, and 
the theme of the procreation of the Dawn 
and Evening Star would be ritually en- 
acted and recited as a means of sympathet- 
ic magic to insure the fertility of the 
flock and incidentally that of the vines 
which happened to be treated at that 
time. 

In seeking to particularize on the 
nature and functions of Shr and Sim, we 
are led to ask whether these gods who 

*° Op. cit., pp. 156 ff. 


" Studies in Divine Kingship (Uppsala, 1943), 
p. 130. 

* Gordon, Text No. 52, ll. 9-10: yzbrnn zbrm gpn 

y(g)mdnn gmdm 
gpn. 

** Most commonly in January—February, though 
Dalman attests pruning in the Merj Ayyun as late as 
March (Sitte und Arbeit in Paldstina, I, i, 264 ff.). 

** Gordon, op. cit., Text No. 52, 1. 14: (b(h. g)d 
bhlb °a(?) at. 
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figure so prominently in the text SS and 
then seem to vanish almost from our ken 
are not perhaps designated under some 
other title in the mythology of Ras Sham- 
ra. Actually there may appear a counter- 
part to the Morning and Evening Star in 
the figure of <Attr, whom Nielsen would 
identify with the god of the same name 
who appears in South Arabian mythology 
as the Venus Star. It is objected, of course, 
that the identification of ‘Attr of the Ras 
Shamra texts with the South Arabian 
‘Attar in texts which at the earliest post- 
date the Phoenician material by at least 
half a millennium is hardly valid. This, 
however, does not appear an insuperable 
difficulty. We must, of course, allow for a 
certain development in conception over 
such a period of time and for local varia- 
tions, but the isolation of the desert in the 
case of the South Arabian texts would 
discount the lapse of time. In citing the 
evidence of bilingual texts of the fourth 
century A.D. from the Hauran for religious 
and social conditions of the time of Abra- 
ham, Alt** admits the principle of the 
lapse of time being counterbalanced by 
primitive social conditions, and, while we 
do not agree with Alt in the statement of 
his particular case, his principles seem 
quite valid. The comparative study of 
Hebrew and Arabic, where the earliest 
classical Arabic texts postdate classical 
Hebrew by a round millennium and yet 
retain in general more primitive linguistic 
forms than the oldest extant Hebrew 
texts, clearly demonstrates that the lapse 
of time may definitely be counterbalanced 
by the isolation of the desert. In point of 
fact Nielsen, though he appears unduly to 
simplify the situation in South Arabian 
mythology, can make out a strong case 
for the identity of ‘Attar of the South 
Arabian inscriptions and ‘Attr of the Ras 
Shamra texts manifest in the Morning 
% Der Gott der Vater (Stuttgart, 1929), pp. 34-48 
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and Evening Star, the firstborn of the 
supreme god °El. If we could so identify 
‘Attr of the texts with Shr and Sim, the 
astral significance of this god and his 
identity with the South Arabian ‘Attar 
would be established. Actually there does 
seem sufficient evidence in the texts to 
support this conclusion. 

The most prominent part that ‘Attr 
plays in the Ras Shamra texts is in a 
passage*® where the vacant throne of 
Ba‘al on Mount Saphon is filled temporar- 
ily on the suggestion of 2Atrt by ‘Attr, 
who is designated her son. This is a very 
significant passage indicating the impor- 
tance of “Attr both as the son of the con- 
sort of °El and as the potential rival of 
Ba‘al. In his direct relationship to the 
senior deity ‘Attr may well correspond to 
Shr and Sim, the sons of °El who “sucked 
the teat of the breast of °Atrt.” In the 
antagonism between ‘Attr and Ba‘al, 
moreover, we may trace the development 
of the double mythological tradition at 
Ras Shamra. In SS where the theme is 
the birth of the Morning and Evening 
Star, the twin sons of °El, Ba‘al is con- 
spicuous by his absence. In the developed 
fertility ritual of rural Ugarit, where the 
natural powers deified as Ba‘al and “Anat 
are most active and °El and >Atrt have 
been gracefully elevated to comparative 
inactivity, ‘Attr, the third figure of the 
desert pantheon, appears as the antago- 
nist of Ba‘al; but in this role as well as in 
his titles ‘rz, the “terrible,’’*’ and °adr, 
the “majestic,’’** he wears shreds of his 
former greatness.** 


%* Gordon, op. cit., Text No. 49, I. 

37 Ibid., 49 I, 26, 27, 28, 33, 35. 

38 Tbid., 75 LI, 31. 

** The writer would refer Isa. 14:12 ff. specifically 
to this passage. It is possible that Mot, the divine 
antagonist who prevails over Ba‘al in the seasonal 
conflict in the fertility cult at Ras Shamra, may be 
invested with much of the character of ‘Attr, the first- 
born of °El in the desert mythology. Mt is termed 
ydd (or mdd) °El bn El. 
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The theme of conflict between two dif- 
ferent mythological systems is implied in 
the relationship between °Atrt, the con- 
sort of °El, and Ba‘al. Both Virolleaud 
and Nielsen note that Ba‘al is no son of 
>Atrt. In a certain passage the death of 
Ba‘al is assumed to be welcome to °>Atrt 
and her offspring.*® This antagonism be- 
tween Ba‘al and °Atrt, the mother of 
<Attr, is reflected in another text which 
has been termed “The Hunting of 
Ba‘al,”’“* where certain monsters* fatal to 
Ba‘al are borne in the desert by a female 
called “the maid of >Atrt, amt >Afrt,” 
and “the maid of the Moon, amt yrh.’’* 
In view of this last reference it is feasible 
to suppose that ‘Attr, the son of >Atrt, 
was in the category of the outmoded 
astral deities, a conclusion which is cor- 
roborated by the part he plays in another 
text‘ in the negotiations for the marriage 
of the moon-gooddess Nikkal® and Yrh 
the moon-god. 

There seem to be traces of this astral 
cult in Palestine in the place names Jeri- 
cho and Beth-Yerah at the south and 
north of the Lower Jordan Valley and pos- 
sibly in the frescoes of the Chalcolithic 
site of Teleilat el Ghassul,*® east of the 
Jordan opposite Jericho. It is possible 
again that Jerusalem was considered as 
the foundation of Slm, one of the hypo- 
stases of ‘Attr the Venus Star.“? In He- 

«© Gordon, op. cit., 49 1, 11-13: 


timh ht °atrt Indeed, *Atrt and her sons will 
be glad, 

°Elt and the company of her 
family, 

That °Aleyn Ba‘al is dead. 


“ Gordon, op. cit., 75 I. 


wgbrt Paryh 


kmt ?alPeyn 


-aklm//‘qqm, ‘‘devourers, voracious ones.”’ 
*} Gordon, op. cit., 75 I, 15-17. 
Ibid., 77. 


* One of the rare cases of a Sumerian deity in the 
Ras Shamra texts. 


“ Vincent, RB, XLIV (1935), 100-104. 


_ © The name has been derived from South Arabic 
Salem, “Salem has founded.” 
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brew ritual from the period of the mon- 
archy there are clear astral features in 
the Passover, for instance, which was 
celebrated at the period of the Full 
Moon, which was a regular feast, as 
various passages in the Old Testament 
suggest. It is significant to find the Sab- 
bath associated so frequently with the 
New Moon, and it is suggested that the 
two were closely connected, the Sabbath 
being a feast at the conjunction of the 
sun and the moon, anciently considered 
as a lepos yauos. If, as is suggested, the 
Sabbath was an occasion of licence*® in 
pre-Exilic times, we may well understand 
the recurrent stigma of the prophets on 
the Sabbath. Over a period ranging from 
Deuteronomy to Job it is possible to find 
ample evidence in the Old Testament for 
an astral cult in Palestine, and in this con- 


text it is noteworthy that there is refer- 


ence to Melek. 

The name ‘Attrt immediately suggests 
‘Attr, and it does seem notable that, in 
one of the earliest references we have to 
this deity in Palestine, she seems to have 
been a warrior-goddess in whose temple 
at Beth-Shan it was natural to hang up 
trophies such as the armor of Saul after 
the Philistine victory at Mount Gilboa.*® 
This suggests an early stage in the adapta- 
tion of the desert god ‘Attr, the fierce war- 
rior, to the life of the settled and sown 
land west of the Jordan. That such a 
stage had not been passed by the Early 
Iron Age seems to indicate that Palestine 
was somewhat backward with relation to 
Syria, which we may well understand in 
consideration of her exposure to the desert 
on the whole of her eastern and southern 
borders. 

The inscription of Mesha, king of 
Moab, gives us clear evidence of the 


‘“*N. H. Snaith, The Jewish New Year Pestival 
(1947), pp. 117-18 
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worship of ‘Attr’® beyond Jordan in the 
middle of the ninth century. The king of 
Moab in his war of independence reduced 
certain Israelite fortresses and shrines 
east of the Jordan and dragged his 
trophies before his god Kemosh, who is 
found here compounded with ‘Attar. 
Kemosh is the most familiar form of the 
divine name, but it may be that this is 
only an epithet of ‘Attar or perhaps a 
hypostasis of that god. In any case the 
passage in the Moabite inscription sug- 
gests that the two, if not actually identi- 
cal, could be assimilated. In view of the 
hypothesis of the astral character of 
‘Attr and his identity with Shr-Slm the 
Venus Star, Nielsen notes as significant 
the fact that the dedication to “Attar- 
Kemosh followed the reduction of the 
Israelite fortress of Nebo after a night 
march.® It is further noteworthy that in 
an inscription of Tiglath-pileser III of 
Assyria the king of Moab is named 
Salamanu,® a theophoric name or hypo- 
coristicon containing the name of the 
deity Sim. Farther north in the kindred 
state of Ammon the national god was 
Milcom, which was not so much a proper 
name, probably, as a title mlk with the 
suffix m which appears thus as the definite 
article in the South Arabian dialects and 
possibly also in the dialect of Ras Shamra. 
The god of Ammon would thus be desig- 
nated “the king” par excellence. His 
identity with Kemosh of Moab who is as- 
sociated with ‘Attar in*the Moabite in- 
scription is definitely implied in the reply 
of Jephthah to the Ammonites, “Wilt 
thou not possess that which Kemosh thy 
god giveth thee to possess?’’®* Thus we 
arrive at the identification ‘Attr-Kemosh- 


# L. 17. (G. A. Cooke, North Semitic Inscriptions, 
No, 1, pp. 1, 12). 

RSMBT, p. 61. 

® Schrader, Keilinschriften und das Alte Testament 
(1903), p. 475. 

Judg. 11:24. 


Mik-m, a finding which seems to be cor- 
roborated in the Ras Shamra text Gordon 
49, where ‘Attr is the natural substitute 
for Ba‘al on the throne of Spn and in SS 
(Gordon 52), where Shr and Slm are prob- 
ably designated bn srm, “the royal sons.”’ 
It is submitted that the god ‘Attr was 
worshiped in this form in Israel in the 
time of the monarchy. 

On the subject of the presumable wor- 
ship of Mlk in Israel the view of Eissfeldt** 
must be noted that the expression 3525 
means “to pass children through the fire 
as a sacrificial vow.’’ He bases his thesis 
on certain Punic inscriptions where mlk 
does seem to bear this meaning, and it is 
notable that Gordon reads the word 
thus in lists of offerings among the Ras 
Shamra texts.® In these passages, how- 
ever, which are, incidentally, all frag- 
mentary, the complex m/lk could quite 
well be read as the proper name or title 
of a divinity ; and, in view of the identifica- 
tion proposed Shr-Slm-Attr-Mlk as an 
astral deity, it is noteworthy that in these 
passages mlk is associated with 
“the host of the sun,’®* and the occasion 
of the new moon, ym hdt.*7 The Punic 
evidence of Eissfeldt seems convincing 
enough, but the caution of Albright is 
warranted that the meaning “sacrificial 
vow” is at the best secondary®* and in the 
Old Testament passages does denote a 
god, the vocalization not indicating an 
abstract noun but being the familiar 
editorial convention of disparaging a pa- 
gan deity by pointing the consonants of 

Molech als Opferbegrif im punischen und hebrdi- 
schen und das Ende des Gott Moloch (1935); Dussaud, 
Les Origines canaanéennes du sacrifice israélite (2d ed.), 
quotes RS, 1929, 3,50: “dbh mlk lprgl” (pp. 352-53). 

% Gordon, op. cit., Text No. 3, 48, 50, 53. 

 Tbid., 1. 53. 

Ibid, 1. 48. 


58 Archaeology and the Religion of Israel (1942), 
pp. 162-4. 
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his name with the vowels of m2, 
“shame.” Against the late evidence of 
Eissfeldt is the weight of evidence from 
various cuneiform sources for mlk as the 
name of a divinity. There is admittedly 
no small difficulty in appraising the sig- 
nificance of the element milk in such a 
name as tlu-milki and others of the same 
type from cuneiform sources of the First 
Amorite Dynasty of Babylon. Such a 
name could signify “°El is king” as well 
as “Mlk is god.”’ Dossin, however, has 
demonstrated that Mlk, which he vocal- 
izes as Muluk, was the proper name, not 
merely the title, of a deity at Mari, the 
Amorite city of the mid-Euphrates.®* 

In the Amarna Tablets there are com- 
paratively few traces of Mlk, and these, 
in fact, confined to four names. The king 
of Tyre is named Abi-Milki,® and his 
envoy to the Egyptian court is called 
Tli-Milki.“ The name Abi-Milki occurs 
again in the case of a citizen of Gebla 
(Byblos)® and as the name of the chief 
of Shashimi,® while Ili-Milki, as well as 
being the name of the Tyrian ambassador 
just mentioned, is found as the name of 
another man, possibly the notorious 
Milkilu.* These names are all theophor- 
ic of the same pattern as the theophoric 
names of the First Amorite Dynasty of 
Babylon and of many of the names in the 
Egyptian Execratory Texts. While we 
must reckon with the possibility that the 
mlk element in those names refers to the 
divine king, the Pharaoh whom all ad- 
dress as “‘Sarri, beli-ia, ilani-ia, Sam%i-ia, 
“the King, my lord, my god, my sun,” one 
is nevertheless more inclined to take it as 


* RA, XXXV (1938), 178. 


*° Knudtzon, Die El Amarna Tafeln, 146, 2; 152, 2; 
ete. 


Tbid., 151, 45. 


Ibid., 123, 37. Tbid., 203, 3. 


** Ibid., 286, 36, pp. 1324, 1337. 
™ Ibid., 249, 5, 6; 254, 29, 267, 4; ete 
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referring to a native Semitic deity on the 
analogy of such names as Abdi-ASirta, 
Dagan-takala, and Japhtih-Adda. In the 
case of Milkilu his town is mentioned 
though not by name.® From the part he 
plays, however, in the correspondence of 
Abdi-Kheba of Jerusalem we may assume 
that his home was in the neighborhood 
where, in fact, Old Testament tradition 
locates the Amorites. 

It is in Jerusalem that we find the most 
distinct traces of the worship of MIk- 
cAttr-Shr-Sim, a relic of ancient desert 
days when the Morning and Evening Star 
were the guides in desert wanderings. 

There is, of course, the familiar state- 
ment that Solomon built high places for 
Kemosh of Moab and Molech of Ammon 
“in the hill that is before Jerusalem,’ 
probably the Mount of Olives east of the 
city. Here, of course, no more might be 
meant than private chapels of Solomon’s 
wives from Moab and Ammon, and he is 
reported to have done no less for his other 
foreign wives.** It seems significant, how- 
ever, that only Kemosh and Milcom are 
actually named in this passage. The 
writer, therefore, suspects that the wor- 
ship of Kemosh and Milcom, which he 
thinks were hypostases of the same astral . 
deity, ‘Attr, was not quite an innovation 
of Solomon but was already, in fact, es- 
tablished in the land. There is further ref- 
erence in Judges to the worship of the gods 
of Ammon and Moab by the Israelites;* 
but, as the gods of Syria, Sidon, and the 
Philistines are included in the list and the 
whole passage bears the obvious traces of 
Deuteronomic revision, its significance 
cannot be pressed. 

The next definite reference which we 
have to the worship of Mlk is in the ac- 
count in Kings of the reforms of Josiah, 


Ibid., 267, 18-20 
Kings 11:7 


* | Kings 11:8 
Judg. 10:6 
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who “defiled Tophet which is in the Val- 
ley of the sons of Hinnom, that no man 
might make his son or his daughter to 
pass through the fire to Molech.’’?? In this 
same passage it is noteworthy that there 
is reference to the worship of the sun, the 
moon, and the major stars and all the host 
of heaven,” while a certain official who 
had his chamber in the Temple adjacent 
to the portion dedicated to astral worship 
is named Nathan-Melech.” The same pas- 
sage notes the desecration of the pre- 
cincts of Kemosh and Milecom which had 
apparently survived from the time of 
Solomon. 

* Human sacrifice was apparently quite 
a regular practice among the Hebrews in 
the monarchic period. It is first explicitly 
attested in Judah under Ahaz™* and in 
Israel under Hoshea,’* and, though Mo- 
lech is not named, the parallel passage in 
II Chron. 28:3 adds that the scene of this 
abomination was the Valley of the sons of 
Hinnom, specifically Tophet, which is as- 
sociated with Mlk in Jer. 32:35. 

From Moab beyond Jordan comes the 
classic case of the sacrifice of the eldest 
son of Mesha, the king of Moab.” This 
supreme sacrifice would certainly be made 
to Kemosh, the national god of Moab, 
with whom we have already found ‘Attr 
associated or identified in the inscription 
of Mesha from Diban, while in Judg. 
11:24 Kemosh is identified with the god 
of Ammon, whom we know to have been 
Milcom. 

In the pagan cults in Syria after the 
resettlement of the place by Assyrian 
colonists or deportees, we read of human 
sacrifice by the people of Sepharvaim to 
two deities named Adramelech and Ana- 
melech.”* The latter seems to incorporate 


7011 Kings 23:10. 
II Kings 23:5. 
7 IL Kings 23:10. 
7311 Kings 16:3. 


II Kings 17:17. 
II Kings 3:27. 
7 II Kings 17:17. 


the name Anu, the supreme sky-god of 
Mesopotamian mythology, and the former 
has been taken by Albright as a local form 
of Adad-Melech, the northwestern Meso- 
potamian form of Ba‘al-Hadad in the 
hypostasis of Mlk.’ It is submitted that 
in Adramelech and Anamelech milk is not 
an epithet but a proper name, the name 
of the god with whom human sacrifice was 
associated in Israel and Moab, who in 
turn is identified here with the astral god 
‘Attr. The astral element is preserved in 
the passage by the association of Mlk 
with Anu, while in the case of Adra- 
Melech the writer proposes to read °adr 
as an abstract noun, “the glory of Mlk.” 
In a certain text from Ras Shamra’”* °adr 
is found with this possible significance as 
an adjective associated with ‘rz which is 
the stock epithet of <Attr in the text where 
he figures most prominently.7* 

Nielsen has adduced evidence from 
South Arabia to demonstrate that human 
sacrifice was appropriate to ‘Attar the 
Venus Star. He was occasionally repre- 
sented as a young boy and as such was 
accorded sacrifice in the likeness of him- 
self, possibly as the firstborn of the senior 
moon-god and the sun-goddess. We are 
fortunate in having firsthand evidence of 
a concrete instance in the Byzantine Nar- 
ratives of St. Nilus. Here there is a vivid 
description of a Bedouin raid on the 
monasteries of Sinai. Nilus and his son 
Theodulos are taken, and the lad Theo- 
dulos is reserved as a sacrifice to ‘Attar 
the Venus Star. He escapes providentially 
through the raiders having overslept until 
the Morning Star had faded after sun- 
rise.8° Here we note the double association 
of ‘Attar with child sacrifice and with the 


7? Archaeology and the Religion of Israel, p. 163. 
78 Gordon, op. cit., 75 II, 30-31. 
79 Ibid., Text No. 49. 


8° Nilus, Narrative tii (Migne PG LXXIX [1865], 
612, C—D); Narrative vii (ibid., p. 681, A; 684, C). 
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Venus Star. In the light of such a case it 
is possible that we may divine the sig- 
nificance of the epithet ‘rz, “the terrible, 
the tyrant” as applied to ‘Attr in the Ras 
Shamra text and the presumable adjec- 
tive -agzr applied to Shr and Sim in the 
text SS. It should, however, be noted that 
there is no explicit reference to human 
sacrifice to ‘Attr at Ugarit. This may, 
however, be an indication of the progress 
of civilization in Ugarit or may be due to 
the fact that by the period of the texts con- 
scious worship of the deity was outmoded. 
Another possibility is that this aspect of 
the cult of <Attr had been transferred to 
the cult of ‘Anat, the warrior- and fer- 
tility-goddess, which is indeed suggested 
by a certain text which describes the god- 
dess indulging in a blood bath.* Again, it 
is possible that in the fire offerings men- 
tioned in the text SS* a bird was a sub- 
stitute for a human victim. 

The biblical citations already made in- 
dicate that this cult of ‘Attr-Mlk-the 
Venus Star with its inexorable demand for 
human sacrifice survived in Palestine to 
a late period in the monarchy and was, 
the writer thinks, localized particularly at 
Jerusalem, as a passage in Zephaniah 
definitely indicates, where the prophet 
stigmatizes the inhabitants of Jerusalem 
as “they that worship the host of Heaven 
upon the housetops...and they that 
swear by Malcham.’’** 

There are certain physical features in 
the vicinity of Jerusalem which are desig- 
nated as “the king’s.’’ There ave, for in- 
stance, “the king’s gardens’’** which we 
know from Neh. 3:3 to have been by the 
Pool of Siloam. Now, this is near the 
point where the Kidron Valley joins the 

" Gordon, op. cit.: ‘nt IT. 


= Text No. 52, ll. 38-39: 
yr bemm ‘gr, “‘He shoots a bird in the sky,"’ 
vhrt yit lphm, “He plucks it, he puts it on 
the coals."’ 


Zeph. 1:5. Kings 25:4 


Valley of Hinnom, which was the scene of 
human sacrifice to “Molech.’’ There is 
thus the possibility that MIk in the King’s 
Gardens meant no king of Judah but 
specifically the god Mlk-‘Attr.® The same 
conclusion is suggested by the place 
name, “the King’s Dale,” which is named 
alternatively ‘the Valley of Shaven.’’™ 
That the Dale of Mlk was in the vicinity 
of the Gardens of Mlk about the con- 
fluence of the valleys of the Kidron and 
Hinnom is clear from a passage in the 
Absalom narrative where it is given as the 
site of the monument raised by Absalom 
as a substitute for a son to perpetuate his 
name in Israel.*’ 

In the last passage the substitution 
principle is significant especially in con- 
junction with the locality, the Dale of 
Mlk to whom human sacrifices were 
made, and with the name of the prince 
Absalom, a theophoric compound of 
Sim.** The fact that the names of the two 
favorite sons of David who made Jerusa- 
lem the political and religious capital of 
united Israel should both contain the 
element Sim, which appears, moreover, in 
the name of the city itself, is surely most 
significant. In all probability Sim was 
the local god of Jerusalem. Thus Absa- 
lom, in raising a monument in the Dale of 
his patron Slm-MIk-Attr, seems to be 
seeking a certain religious sanction for his 
political movement. 


® The writer would further suggest that the gar- 
dens of Mik are identical with the ‘garden of Uzza"’ 
where the apostates Manasseh and Amon were buried 
(IL Kings 18:26). The name recalls the Palmyrene 
37°TS . one of the titles of “Attr (see above, p. 74, 
n. 28). Wellhausen, Reste Arabischen Heidentums 
(1897), pp. 40-45, demonstrates on Byzantine au- 
thority that the North Arabian goddess E! ‘Uzza was 
identified with and worshiped as the Venus Star on 
the desert marches of Palestine and Syria 

* Gen. 14:17. * II Sam. 18:18. 

8 In view of the association for which the writer 
contends of Slim with the desert hinterland, it is note- 
worthy that Abélm occurs as a proper name in Lihyani 
inscriptions from northern Hejaz (Margoliouth, Rela- 
tions between Arabs and Israelites Prior to the Rise of 


Islam [Schweich Lectures, 1921}, p. 13, after Jaussen). 
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There are other passages in the Old 
Testament which seem to preserve the 
desert mythology as that is exemplified in 
the Ras Shamra text SS: The P source 
of the Pentateuch retains the conception 
of creation as procreation in the expres- 
sion “the generations of heaven and 
earth;’’** and J, in retaining the tradition 
of the union of the “sons of God”’ with the 
daughters of men,* re-echoes the mythol- 
ogy of SS, where °El is the progenitor of 
the Morning and Evening Star, the first- 
born among many brethren. This concep- 
tion of creation is presupposed by God’s 
reply to Job. ‘Where wert thou when I 
laid the foundations of the earth?... 
when the morning stars sang together and 
all the sons of God shouted for joy?® The 
parallelism ‘morning stars...sons of 


God” is especially reminiscent of the Ras 
Shamra text. Isaiah’s comparison of the 
king of Babylon to the dethroned Sn 


has already been noted” as 


a possible reminiscence of the text deal- 
ing with the temporary enthronement 
of <Attr and his consequent degradation.®* 
N. W. Porteous in a suggestive paper™ has 
noticed the significance of Slm at Jerusa- 
lem and supposes that in many passages 
in the Prophets and Psalms we have a 
certain word-play between Slm as the 
name of an obsolete deity, which he sup- 
poses to be an old Amorite god, and pidw , 
“neace,’’ which is often, indeed, personi- 
fied. The writer would go further and 
suggest that the deity Slm in the Jerusa- 
lem tradition was more than a vague 


PINT) MITAN Gen. 2:4). 
Gen. 6:14. Isa. 14:12 ff.; and n. 39. 
" Job 38:4-7. ** Gordon, Text No. 49, I. 


% Proceedings of the Glasgow University Oriental 
Society, X (1940-41), 7 ff. 


*® Is it possible that in his blessing on ‘‘the peace- 
makers, for they should be called the children of God" 
Our Lord was referring obliquely to the old myth of 
SS where Sim was the firstborn of °El? 


memory, at least until the time of the 
Reformation of Josiah. 

In the Hebrew conception of God, at 
least as expressed in the Old Testament, 
the moral aspect predominates, and, in so 
far as the fatherhood of God found expres- 
sion in the faith of the ancient Hebrews, 
it is probable that that was strictly on a 
moral basis, being a direct development 
of the idea of the solidarity of the tribe 
and its kin-god. God is not the father of 
mankind in the conception of the primi- 
tive Semite but only of the worshiper and 
his kinsmen. He is the supreme authority 
of the clan. Here we may note two dis- 
tinct stages of the desert tradition—that 
of the pastoral nomad who did not ven- 
ture beyond his tribal circuit or “dira” ex- 
cept under the impulse of famine or in- 
vasion and that of the dwellers in the 
larger Oases on caravan routes who knew 
the desert through which they trafficked | 
and retained the memory of their desert 
origin but held the desert and its inhabit- 
ants rather in awe. This attitude to the 
desert is reflected in the Ras Shamra text 
SS, where the twin gods Shr and Sim are 
reared ‘‘on the confines of the desert,’ 
and in the “Hunting of Ba‘al,”’ where the 
monsters to whom Ba‘al is to succumb 
are born in the desert.*’ It is in such com- 
munities that we naturally expect the 
growth of a mythology such as we find 
most fully expressed in the text SS, which 
is the systematic theology and cosmologi- 
cal speculation of its day and reflects a 
definite universalism. Palestine, on the 
other hand, open to invasion and constant 
infiltration by real nomad tribes from the 
south and east, reflects the older and more 
specifically nomad tradition which was 
the real formative influence in the religion 
and ethic of Israel. 


* Gordon 52, 68: p’at mdbr. 


Ibid., 75 I, 20-41. See especially Gaster's trans 
lation, Acta Orientalia, XVI (1937), 41-48. 
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Jerusalem, however, seems to have 
been rather an exception. It is known that 
in the Early Bronze Age there was an im- 
portant trade route through Beth Yerah 
and Jericho in the Ghor. Unfortunately 
we have no evidence of a link with the 
oases of the hinterland,** but we do know 
that there was a sedentary civilization 
beyond the Jordan and the Dead Sea to 
the desert marches. Jerusalem may well 
have been occupied as a key fortress to 
protect the flank of this intercourse with 
the north—conditions which seem to be 
reflected in the episode where the Ghor 


* Albright (Archaeology and the Religion of Israel, 
pp. 97 ff.) questions caravan activity over long desert 
stages on the grounds that the camel had not yet been 
domesticated. The camel, however, is not vital to 
such journeys, though, of course, much more expedi- 
tious than the ass. The wanderings and survival of the 
desert tinkers, the Suleyb and the Nawar, show that 
the camel is not indispensable. The mere fact that the 
earliest documentary reference to the camel is from the 
eleventh century does not in itself indicate that the 
camel was not yet domesticated. 


and Jerusalem are connected in the prob- 
lematie fourteenth chapter of Genesis. 
On the other hand, as is again suggested 
by the episode of Melchigedeq and Abra- 
ham, Jerusalem may have owed her 
unique position to her significance as a 
cult center where ancient traditions would 
be respected and preserved immune from 
current influences. As such the city was 
occupied by David, whose attitude to the 
local cult of Slm is indicated by the names 
of his two sons Absalom and Solomon. In 
the case of the latter, who effected such a 
revolutionary social and constitutional 
change in Israel, there is no doubt as to 
the significance of Jerusalem and par- 
ticularly the local cult, of whom Zadogq 
was most likely the hereditary priest.** 
UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 

** Mowinckel, Ezra den Skriftlaerde (1916), p. 109, 
n. 2; Rowley, JBL, 1939, p. 123; Widengren, Psalm 


110 och det Sakrala Kungadémet i Israel (‘Uppsala 
Universitets Aarsskrift,’’ Vol. VII (1941}), pp. 20-21. 
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SUR LES GRANDS PRETRES DE PTAH' 


CHARLES MAYSTRE 


A DOCUMENTATION dont nous dispo- 
sons pour l'étude des grands pré- 
tres memphites est abondante. J’ai 

recueilli plus de 200 monuments les con- 
cernant, et cette belle moisson m’a permis 
de constater un certain nombre de faits. 
Je me propose de signaler les principaux 
d’entre eux et d’en donner mon interpré- 
tation. 

Il y a tout d’abord une question de 
méthode 4 résoudre. Quels sont les per- 
sonnages que nous pouvons considérer 
comme de véritables grands prétres mem- 
phites ou, en d’autres termes, quel est le 
titre hiéroglyphique que nous pouvons in- 
terpréter par les mots: «grand prétre de 
Memphis»? Des époques relativement ré- 
centes fournissent seules des documents 
sur lesquels nous sommes certains de lire 
appellation du grand prétre memphite. 
Les listes géographiques des temples 
ptolémaiques le nomment wr hrp hmuwt 
et $m. Moins d’un millénaire auparavant, 
l’onomasticon d’Amenemope signale le 
wr hrp hmwt de Celui-qui-est-au-sud-de- 
son-mur et sm de Celui-dont-le-visage- 
est-beau, plutét que gracieux. 

Etudions briévement ces deux titres 
par rapport au grand prétre memphite. 
Dans l’Ancien Empire, on trouve des 
mentions de wr hrp hmwt d’une part sur 
des monuments qui jettent quelque jour 
sur leur activité de directeurs des sculp- 
teurs sur pierre, telles les inscriptions de 
Debehen et de Ni-ankh-Sekhmet, d’autre 
part sur des stéles, statues et linteaux qui 


1Texte d'une communication présentée au 
XXI @me Congrés International des Orientalistes, 4 
Paris, en juillet 1948; c'est le résumé d'une étude beau- 
coup plus longue qui paraitra plus tard et dans laquelle 
on trouvera la justification des interprétations pro- 
posées ici. 
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indiquent manifestement |’appartenance 
des wr hrp hmwt au clergé de Ptah, puisque 
tous les wr hrp hmuwt de l’Ancien Empire 
que nous connaissons par des monuments 
de quelque importance sont aussi «pro- 
phétes de Ptah». De plus, les wr Arp hmut 
de l’Ancien Empire attachent plus d’im- 
portance A ce titre qu’A tout autre. 

Si les traductions de ces termes wr hrp 
hmut différent par quelques détails, elles 
s’accordent presque toutes sur l’ordre 
dans lequel il convient de les interpréter. 
Pour Maspero, Sethe, Erman, Blackman, 
Lefebvre, Kees, Rusch, et récemment 
Maj Sandman et Gardiner, wr est A lire 
en premier et signifie «le grand de», plus | 
exactement «le plus grand des». Mais 
Junker est d’un autre avis et traduit: 
«chef des artisans du Grand». J’ai repris 
point par point la page de Junker sur les 
wr hrp hmut et, si je n’ai pas le temps de 
présenter ici le détail de mon étude, je 
peux affirmer que ni les arguments re- 
tenus par Junker contre |’interprétation 
habituelle de wr hrp hmwt (l'un d’eux 
méme est basé sur une référence A |’Index 
de Miss Murray qui, malheureusement, 
cite un titre qui n’existe pas en réalité, 
celui de wr hrp hmwt nbt) ni ceux qu'il 
avance en faveur de sa traduction ne sont 
convaincants. 

Le titre [| {\, est déjA mentionné sous les 
Iléme et IIéme dynasties, en relation 
avec les dieux Oupouaout et Anubis, et 
les personnages qui le portent n’ont au- 
cune attache avec Ptah. Ecrit ainsi, il est 
totalement absent, comme Gardiner |’a 
noté, des titulatures des grands des chefs 
des artisans de la Véme et du début de la 
Vléme dynasties. Ceux-ci portent bien un 
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titre $m, mais écrit 404 ou aN 
done toujours avec YH, et ce «sem» est 
toujours complément de frp, en sorte 
qu'une équivalence des deux «sems» me 
parait exclue chez les grands prétres de 
Ptah. 

«Sem» écrit || {\ ne semble done pas un 
titre initial du grand prétre. Ce n’est 
qu’au Nouvel Empire qu’il prend de l’im- 
portance et va méme jusqu’A supplanter 
wr hrp hmwt, comme on le verra dans un 
instant. 

Les remarques ci-dessus me paraissent 
done justifier la position que j’ai prise et 
qui consiste 4 ne pas considérer un per- 
sonnage memphite pourvu du titre ém 
comme un grand prétre tant qu’on ne 
découvre pas en lui un wr Arp hmut. 

Ce point de méthode écarté, je passe A 
quelques constatations concernant le pon- 
tificat memphite en général. 

Comment les grands prétres se recru- 
taient-ils? Certains d’entre eux ont été 
fils de grands prétres, troix de ceux que je 
connais sont fils de roi, deux, fils de vizirs, 
deux, fils de simples prophétes, deux, de 
condition peut-tre plus modeste, ne 
citent que le nom de leur pére. Les grands 
prétres pouvaient donc étre recrutés dans 
des classes sociales trés différentes. Ils 
sont d’ailleurs avares de renseignements 
sur la partie de leur carriére antérieure au 
pontifieat. Si nous savons, par exemple, 
que le premier Ptahchepses, plus tard 
gendre de Chepseskaf, a d’abord été 
élevé parmi les enfants royaux, que Kha- 
mouas a participé aux campagnes de son 
pére, qu’ Ahmés-men, sous les saites, a été 
intronisé (bs) pére divin de Ptah, puis 
nommé (rdi) directeur des artisans A la 
mort de son pére, nous ignorons la plu- 
part du temps ce que les grands prétres 
ont fait avant leur accession au pontificat. 
Je crois cependant pouvoir inférer de 
l'étude des linteaux des grands prétres de 
la Véme et du début dela VIéme dynasties 
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qu’ils ont suivi A cette époque une filiére 
administrative rigide et que leurs titres 
sont énumérés dans un ordre inversement 
chronologique. Alors que leurs inscrip- 
tions les appellent «Grand des chefs des 
artisans, participant A la féte de Ré, 
prophéte de Ptah et prophéte de Sokar, 
etc. ... », ils auraient été en réalité d’abord 
«prétre-ouab de Ptah», puis «supérieur 
des secrets de leur dieu, chef des artisans, 
directeur de la ouabet, directeur du do- 
maine de Sokar, confident du roi, chef des 
sems, prophéte de Ptah et prophéte de 
Sokar», enfin ils seraient devenus «par- 
ticipant 4 la féte de Ré» en méme temps 
que «grand des chefs des artisans». Et 
comme ce qu’on a appelé abusivement 
leurs biographies ne racontent que des 
événements de leurs vies od ils ont été en 
relation avec le roi mais ne parlent pas 
alors de leur accession au pontificat, 
j'incline a croire que celle-ci ne dépendait 
pas d’une nomination royale comme on 
peut au contraire |’affirmer pour les grands 
prétres postérieurs, & partir d’un certain 
moment de la Viéme dynastie. 

Si nous essayons maintenant de déter- 
miner comment la carriére d'un grand 
prétre prenait fin, nous pouvons supposer 
que ce fut souvent A la mort du titulaire. 
Cependant les stéles ptolémaiques prou- 
vent qu’il n’en était pas toujours ainsi: 
Teos a succédé A son pére Anemho du 
vivant de celui-ci, et il est méme mort 
avant son pére; comme il n’avait pas d’en- 
fant, c’est son frére Harmachis qui a été 
nommé grand prétre. Quant 4 Anemho, qui 
n’était plus grand des chefs des artisans, 
il est resté sem (|! i) jusqu’A sa mort. 
Ces données permettent de supposer que 
certains grands prétres antérieurs, tels 
Réhetep sous Ramsés II, Hapi-djefa sous 
la XIléme dynastie, méme Sabou-Ibebi 
sous l’Ancien Empire n’étaient plus 
grands prétres 4 leur mort. 

L’insigne pectoral qu’on voit sur des 
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images de grands prétres et aussi sur celles 
de Khabaouseker et de Meriptah, ce 
dernier de la XVIIléme dynastie, reste 
énigmatique. La liaison de deux quadru- 
pédes, l’un acéphale et l'autre sans queue, 
se rapporte-t-elle de quelque facon a la 
notion du double pays, ou bien ces ani- 
maux déformés peuvent-ils étre rappro- 
chés de ceux des palettes bien connues, je 
ne sais! A quelle fonction ce pectoral est-il 
attaché? Sa présence sur la poitrine 
de Khabaouseker, ce personnage de la 
Illéme dynastie qui n’est pas grand des 
chefs des artisans, mais chef des artisans 
du palais (?), permet de supposer que la 
fonction et le titre de grand des chefs des 
artisans n’auraient été créés qu’au début 
de la [Véme dynastie. Mais ce n'est la 
qu’hypothése. 

Le pectoral existait peut-étre encore, 
comme objet, sous la X VIIléme dynastie. 
Mais les représentations qu’on en a sous 
la X1Xéme dynastie, et il semble que ce 
sont les derniéres 4 Memphis, mélangent 
la partie rigide et les cordons 4 pendelo- 
ques de telle fagon qu’on se voit amené 
conclure que l'objet n’existait plus A 
cette époque. 

Passons maintenant Aa quelques fonc- 
tions exercées par les grands prétres. En 
tant que grands des chefs des artisans, 
c’est A dire & la téte des ouvriers-sculp- 
teurs, ils me paraissent étre plutét ce que 
j’appellerai des fonctionnaires civils, au 
moins sous les 1Véme, Véme et début de 
la Vléme dynasties. 

Au sujet du culte rendu 4 Ptah par le 
grand prétre, je ne fais maintenant qu une 
remarque, c’est que je n’ai pas rencontré 
de titre qui mette un grand des chefs des 
artisans en relation quelconque avec la 
rive orientale du Nil et particuliérement 
avec Toura. 

Il faut au contraire que je m’arréte 
quelque peu sur le culte rendu A Sokar. 
Le grand des chefs des artisans célébre le 
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culte de ce dieu, sous l’Ancien Empire, en 
tant que prophéte de Sokar. Comme pour 
le service de Ptah, il partage cette fonc- 
tion religieuse avec d’autres prophétes de 
Sokar qui ne sont pas des grands des chefs 
des artisans, mais des directeurs ou des 
chefs des artisans. Toutefois le grand des 
chefs des artisans administre seul le do- 
maine de Sokar en tant que directeur du 
domaine de Sokar. A cette époque Sokar 
n'est plus seulement le dieu de Ro-setaou, 
mais aussi d’autres lieux, parmi lesquels il 
est plausible d’inclure le temple de Ptah 
puisque les titres prophéte de Ptah et 
prophéte de Sokar sont réunis, ou cités 
parallélement. Ce rapprochement dans 
espace a permis A Ptah de s’approprier 
peu 4 peu Sokar. Celui-ci cesse, au cours 
de la VIéme dynastie, d’avoir ses desser- 
vants particuliers, ces IS QQ) et son 
directeur de domaine. C’est, je pense, que 
le domaine de Sokar avait passé A Ptah 
qui, en échange, fournissait le nécessaire 
au culte de Sokar. Au Nouvel Empire il 
n'y a méme plus de prophétes de Sokar, 
bien que l’effigie du dieu existe toujours 
dans le temple de Ptah: il s’agit du «he- 
nou», halé sur terre ferme lors de la grande 
féte de Sokar. C’est 4 Abydos que nous 
trouvons un renseignement qui me parait 
fort important pour l’explication du titre 
| \\ chez les grands prétres de Ptah. Lors- 
que Séti Ier célébre la féte de Sokar, la 
présentation de l’offrande au dieu par le 
pharaon est illustrée par cette légende: 
«Apporter l’offrande 4 son pére Sokar par 
son fils, le sem, le seigneur du double pays, 
Men-maat-ré, etc. ... , dans la maison du 
henou». Le roi se présente en sem devant 
Sokar, ce qui me fait envisager que ce 
titre, porté par les grands prétres mem- 
phites depuis la Vléme dynastie, signifie 
au moins partiellement «serviteur de 
Sokar». 

Je ne fais que mentionner la participa- 
tion du grand prétre memphite au culte 
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royal, A celui de Ré sous l’Ancien Empire, 
A ceux de divinités qui ont été assimilées A 
Ptah, Khenti-tenenet, Khenti-iaoutef, 
Kheri-bakef, et les relations des grands 
prétres avec Apis, qu’ils introduisent A 
Memphis, et j’en viens aux moments 
principaux du pontificat memphite. 

Je ne connais au total que cing men- 
tions de «deux grands des chefs des arti- 
sans»: trois dans l’inscription de Debehen 
contemporain de Mycérinus, une sur la 
stéle du médecin de Sahouré, enfin une 
sur le fragment de stéle de Sabou-Teti, 
qui peut étre daté, me semble-t-il, de 
Pépi Ier. On est done certain qu’il y a eu 
deux grands des chefs des artisans au 
moins de Mycérinus au début de la VIéme 
dynastie, et les mentions de ceux-ci ne 
permettent pas d’établir une distinction 
quelconque entre les deux collégues, du 
moins dans cette fonction. On pourrait 
alors s’étonner qu'il y ait eu deux grands 
prétres memphites, mais il me semble que 
cette dualité s’explique si on la définit 
clairement. Elle ne concerne qu’une des 
fonctions du grand prétre memphite. Or 
cette fonction a un caractére civil qui est 
nettement exprimé par les termes mémes 
du titre et par les textes qui l’évoquent. 
Aussi suis-je fondé Ala rapprocher de cet 
autre titre également civil des grands des 
chefs des artisans, «celui qui est dans la 
double maison», la double maison étant 
les deux moitiés de l’administration cen- 
trale. On pourrait done aller jusqu’a dire 
qu’il n’y avait pas, 4 proprement parler, 
deux grands prétres de Ptah sous |’ Ancien 
Empire. Un collége de «prophétes de 
Ptah» dirigeait vraisemblablement les 
affaires du dieu et célébrait son culte. La 
plupart des membres de ce collége exer- 
gaient la fonetion civile de directeur des 
artisans, mais deux d’entre eux avaient 
une position civile supérieure A celle de 
leurs collégues et portaient le titre de 
grand des chefs des artisans. 


J’apergois done un désaccord entre le 
rang civil du grand prétre et ses rangs re- 
ligieux de prophéte de Ptah et de prophéte 
de Sokar, et j”uterpréte ce désaccord 
comme la marque d’une différence d’ori- 
gine entre la fonction civile et les fone- 
tions religieuses des grands prétres mem- 
phites. De plus, je ne connais pas de 
prophétes de Ptah antérieurs aux grands 
des chefs des artisans, tandis qu’il en va 
autrement pour la direction des artisans. 
Khabaouseker, que rien n’attachait a 
Ptah, dirigeait des artisans, en sorte que, 
complétant l’hypothése que je viens de 
formuler, je me demande si ce ne serait 
pas au début de la 1Véme dynastie seule- 
ment que la direction des artisans et les 
prétrises de Ptah et de Sokar auraient été 
placées dans les mémes mains. Mais, plu- 
tét que me perdre dans des considérations 
hasardeuses, j’arrive aux modifications 
importantes que le pontificat a subies sous 
la Viéme dynastie. 

La stéle de Sabou-Teti, si fragmentaire 
soit-elle, est un document capital dans 
l’étude des grands prétres memphites. 
Elle conserve quelques titres et une partie 
d’inseription biographique. Les titres, 
comparés 4 ceux des grands prétres précé- 
dents, apparaissent entiérement nou- 
veaux, A l’exception de grand des chefs 
des artisans, celui qui est dans la double 
maison et participant A la féte de Ré. De 
plus, les titres de Sabou-Teti sont énumé- 
rés dans un ordre chronologique. La bio- 
graphie confirme l’enseignement de la 
titulature. Sabou-Teti a été deux fois 
l’objet d’une nomination décrétée par le 
roi et on a fait pour lui ce qui n’avait en- 
core été fait pour aucun grand des chefs 
des artisans en le chargeant de «tous les 
devoirs que les deux grands des chefs des 
artisans remplissent habituellement». La 
nature méme de ces renseignements me 
fait admettre la restitution proposée par 
Sethe dans les Urkunden et considérer que 
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Sabou-Teti a été le premier grand des 
chefs des artisans qui a rempli sa charge 
tout seul. 

Le roi, en s’occupant personnellement 
de la nomination de Sabou-Teti, a proba- 
blement supprimé l’obligation, pour les 
futurs grands prétres, de gravir les éche- 
lons d’une hiérarchie rigide. I] est possible 
qu’il ait modifié le service de Ptah, comme 
l’apparition du titre «préposé au diadéme 
quand Ptah est orné» semble |’indiquer. 
Il a, comme nous l’avons vu, certainement 
remanié le service de Sokar, supprimant 
ses |S, YW et son domaine propre, et 
mettant au contraire un au service 
de Sokar. A ces modifications réelles, le 
roi a ajouté l’octroi de nouveaux titres 
honorifiques, tels «compagnon unique» et 
«trésorier du roi de Basse-Egypte». Il est 
done certain que le pontificat memphite a 
subi une réforme profonde sous la Vléme 
dynastie et on peut suivre les effets de 
cette réforme jusque sous la domination 
romaine. Des documents bien postérieurs 
i l’Ancien Empire, tels la stéle des colliers 
au Louvre, les bas-reliefs d’Osorkon A 
Bubastis, le papyrus Harris 500, le cortége 
funébre d’un grand prétre auquel par- 
ticipe le général Horemheb, semblent bien 
prouver qu’il n’y a plus eu deux grands 
des chefs des artisans en fonction a la fois. 

Je ne connais pas de grand prétre con- 
temporain des premiére et deuxiéme pério- 
des intermédiaires, mais comme les titres 
de ceux de la X VII dynastie ne révé- 
lent que de petits changements par rap- 
port A ceux de Sabou-Teti et du Moyen 
Empire, il parait bien que l’institution du 
pontificat memphite n’a pas été ébranlée 
pendant ces deux périodes. I] ne semble pas 
non plus que le régne d’Aménophis IV ait 
amené des troubles dans le temple mem- 
phite de Ptah. 

Sous les X VIIléme et Xéme dynas- 
ties, trois grands prétres memphites ont 
été, par la volonté royale d’Aménophis 


III, puis de Ramsés II, ministres des cul- 
tes, soit «directeurs des prophétes de 
Haute et Basse-Egypte». Mais c’est de 
leur propre chef que des pontifes mem- 
phites se sont appelés «grands des chefs 
des artisans de Ptah» du début de la 
XI Xéme dynastie la fin de la X XIléme. 
Le clergé memphite et particuliérement 
son chef ont peut-étre voulu, au moyen de 
cette appellation, marquer nettement 
leur indépendance A |l’égard du clergé 
d’Amon de Karnak. 8’il n’y a rien d’éton- 
nant a ce que des grands prétres de Mem- 
phis se soient appelés grands des chefs des 
artisans de Ptah, il est, au contraire assez 
surprenant de constater que |’ordre tra- 
ditionnel des titres «sem et grand des 
chefs des artisans» est renversé sous le 
régne de Ramsés II. Comme les 
titulatures de ce temps continuent a étre 
énumérées dans |’ordre chronologique, le 
fait d’écrire «sem» en derniére place in- 
dique qu’on met alors un accent particu- 
lier sur ce titre. Aprés la fin de la XIXéme 
dynastie et jusqu’a la fin de la XXIléme, 
on recontre tantét l’un tantét l'autre 
ordre. Mais a l’époque saite, comme on 
peut s’y attendre, le traditionnel «sem et 
grand des chefs des artisans» réapparait 
et est désormais la seule locution em- 
ployée. Ainsi le titre du grand prétre mem- 
phite tel qu’il est donné dans les listes 
des temples ptolémaiques remonte A une 
tradition qui n’est ni antérieure 4 Ramsés 
II ni postérieure 4 la XXIléme dynastie. 

Un autre titre qui apparait aussi sous 
Ramsés II, et au moment méme od |’on 
procéde & ce renversement qui vient d’étre 
signalé, est celui de «sem de Piah» qu’on 
rencontre du régne de Ramsés II & la fin 
de la XXI{léme dynastie, puis, excep- 
tionnellement, chez Anemho, qui n’a plus 
été grand prétre a partir d’un certain 
moment. «Sem de Ptah» semble avoir 
été formé sur le modéle de «grand des 
chefs des artisans de Ptah» et peut, dans 
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une certaine mesure, avoir servi au méme 
but. Mais «grand des chefs des artisans de 
Ptah» ne fait qu’assembler deux termes 
qui s’accordent; méme si Ptah n’a pas été 
le patron des artisans 4 son origine, il l’est 
depuis trés longtemps sous Ramsés II. 
«Sem de Ptah», lui, a pour premier élé- 
ment un titre lié au service de Sokar. Pour 
passer & celui de Ptah, il a fallu que Ptah 
et Sokar, et méme Sokar-Osiris, s’amalga- 
ment en une divinité. On notera A ce 
propos le long temps qui s’est écoulé entre 
ce dernier fait, qu’on peut retracer jus- 
qu’A l’Ancien Empire, et son expression 
dans les titres du grand prétre. 

Je ferai aussi remarquer qu’au point de 
vue théologique, «sem de Ptah» signifie un 
triomphe, éclatant chez Lyri dont la statue 
est au Louvre mais temporaire, de Sokar 
sur Ptah. Car si Ptah se voit attribuer un 
«sem», c’est que sa nature tient passable- 
ment de celle de Sokar-Osiris. On com- 
prend dés lors le véritable sens du ren- 
versement de l’ordre des titres «sem et 
grand des chefs des artisans»: le grand 
prétre memphite qui est «grand des.chefs 
des artisans et sem» reste bien ce que le 
premier de ces termes signifie, mais il est 
surtout «sem de Ptah». 

Sous la dynastie saite, si ce n’est un 
peu plus tét, les grands prétres de Mem- 
phis reviennent A une conception moins 
sokarienne de Ptah. Sous les Ptolémées, 
ils continuent dans la méme voie et font 
méme revivre l’ancien titre «prophéte de 
Ptah», abandonné au cours du Moyen 
Empire; ils l’'abrégent d’ailleurs en «servi- 
teur de Ptah». Ce retour a d’anciennes 
conceptions pourrait bien dater du temps 
ol l'on découvrait le vieux document 
abimé que Chabaka fit recopier. L’in- 


térét porté par ce dernier au document de 
théologie memphite, o Ptah apparaft en 
créateur et non en divinité assimilée A Osir- 
is, a fort bien pu étre causé par la réaction 
des grands prétres de ce temps contre le 
syncrétisme légué par les époques précé- 
dentes. 

J’aurais encore A dire quelques mots de 
l'une ou l’autre figure marquante parmi 
les 63 grands prétres de Ptah que je con- 
nais et aussi A parler des fameuses généa- 
logies des grands prétres, mais il est temps 
de conclure. 

Les transformations successives des 
principaux titres des grands prétres de 
Ptah marquent les étapes d’une histoire 
du pontificat memphite, On y reléve pen- 
dant un temps assez long une emprise 
grandissante de la religion osirienne sur 
le dogme memphite, puis une opposition 
au triomphe d’Osiris. Mais cette histoire 
montre aussi que les grands prétres avai- 
ent déja lutté, antérieurement A |’époque 
pré-saite, contre |’assimilation de Sokar et 
ensuite de Ptah A Osiris, puisqu’il y eut 
chaque fois décalage entre |’apparition des 
synthéses théologiques de Sokar-Osiris, 
puis de Ptah-Sokar-Osiris, et les trans- 
formations correspondantes du pontificat. 
L’origine de ces synthéses parait alors 
étrangére A l’école théologique de Mem- 
phis. 

En résumé, |’étude des grands prétres 
de Memphis aide A mieux connaftre les 
clergés égyptiens. Elle permet aussi de 
mieux comprendre les rapports de la 
théologie et des institutions religieuses. 
Ces résultats me semblent de nature A en- 
courager des recherches sur d'autres pon- 
tifieats de l’ancienne Egypte. 
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A NEW ARABIC GEOGRAPHICAL MANUSCRIPT 


RICHARD N. FRYE 


HE manuscript treasures of the li- 

braries of Istanbul represent the 

largest and most valuable collection 
of Islamic texts of any city in the world. 
Much has been written about these 
treasures, but they still remain inade- 
quately catalogued and, for the most part, 
untouched.' In 1944, when in Istanbul, I 
was shown an interesting Arabic geo- 
graphical text by Adnan Erzi Bey, now 
librarian of the Dil Kurumu in Ankara. 
It had been discovered by Ahmed Zeki 
Validi Togan in the Képriilti library, but 
it had not been fully described, nor was its 
existence recorded in the catalogue of the 
mosque library.” 

The manuscript has no title but has 
been correctly identified by Zeki Validi as 
the Akdm al-Marjan of Ishiq ibn Husain, 
who lived in Spain in the eleventh cen- 
tury.* Part of this text was edited and 
translated by A. Codazzi in the ‘‘Rendi- 
conti della R. Accademia dei Lincei’’ in 
1929, based upon the late, and at that time 
unicum, manuscript of the Ambrosiana 
collection in Milan.‘ We are not con- 
cerned here with the life or writings of 
Ishiq ibn Husain, but only with the 


1 Cf. “Oriental Studies in Turkey during the war,” 
JAOS, LXV (1945), 204-6. 

? Professor Hellmut Ritter had the portion of the 
manuscript which I needed photographed and gave 
generously of his time and knowledge in the reading of 
difficult passages. I also wish to thank Professor G. 
Levi Della Vida and Adnan Erzi Bey for their kind- 
ness and aid. . 

2A. Zeki Validi Togan, lbn Fadlan's Reisebericht 
(AFKM (Leipzig, 1939}), p. 197 n. At the beginning 
of the manuscript this section is simply called Risdle 
fil Aqalim. 

‘For further references see C. Brockelmann, Ge- 
schichte der arabischen Litteratur, Suppl. 1, p. 405; 2d 
ed., I (1943), 258. 
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K®6priilii MS and its contents. It contains 
more pages than the Ambrosiana MS, 
which is incomplete, and breaks off in the 
middle of the account of the land of the 
Turks.® 

The K6priilii MS No. 1623 is a “Sam- 
melband” of 319 pages. The manuscript is 
9 X 24.5 em., a size which is characteris- 
tic of many manuscripts from Yemen. 
The writing leaves ample margins on all 
sides, filling 6 X 19.5 cm. of the page. 
On the title-page is found the caption 
Majmi nafis fl ta@rikh. It is bound in 
leather, and the paper is thick, glossy, and 
probably old, although such manuscripts 
are frequently quite deceptive in appear- 
ance and may be judged much older than 
they really are. So our manuscript may 
not be much older than the Ambrosiana 
MS. -The script varies and frequently 
lacks points. On the title-page in another, 
and probably later, hand the volume is 
said to contain forty-seven risdle. The 
portion belonging to the Akam al-Marjan 
is contained in folios 20la—222a, where a 
short account of the Zoroastrian theory of 
time cycles begins. Even this may belong 
to the work of Ishaq ibn Husain (it is prob- 
ably borrowed), but it is here that the 
geographical portion ends with an account 
of the land of Zbkh (Zabbaj). The first 
page, 201, gives an account of the seven 
climes and what lies in each. Most of the 
words are unpointed, and the text is diffi- 
cult to read in many places. 

We shall deal only with folios 218)- 
220b, including accounts of the lands 


‘The Ambrosiana MS will henceforth be desig- 
nated as 
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of the Khazars, the Turks, the Togh- 
uzghuzz, Yajij and Majij, and China. 
The preceding sections have few readings 
at variance with A. On the whole nothing 
of great significance is found in the infor- 
mation provided by our author, but sev- 
eral items are interesting, as shall be 
noted. Comparisons with other geograph- 
ers are also mentioned. 


An ACCOUNT OF THE LAND AL-KHAZAR 
AND AL-SHASH 

This section has been edited and trans- 
lated by Codazzi, while supplementary 
notes have been made by Minorsky.® 
There are only a few additional remarks 
to be made. The last word in the title in A 
is Colawll, while we clearly have 


in our manuscript; Minorsky 
thought that this was the name of the 
Khazar capital, “which appears in the 
book of Jbn Rusta as opto, in 


the Hudid al-Alam as peal, in the 


‘ 


geography of al-Bakri as Uist. 
This interpretation is doubtful (1) be- 
cause of the distinct reading al-Shash in 
the Képrilii MS and (2) because of a 
phrase found in our manuscript, omitted 
in A, which follows the statement regard- 
ing the women who are free to choose 
their husbands. There was obviously 
something missing, which is found in 
Minorsky’s notes as: “9. It (this coun- 
try) is situated in the plains.’’* Our manu- 
script, however, reads: wa madinatuhum 
al-azimatu yugdlu lahd Sarghish wa hiya 
... [the name is unpointed].”’ It would be 
strange if the scribe copied the name cor- 
rect in the text and wrote Shash for it in 
the title. But is the name Shdsh in the 
title correct? The district and city of 
Shash in Turkestan was far from the land 


*V. Minorsky, ‘‘The Khazars and the Turks in the 
Akim al-Marjain,’’ BSOS, IX (1937), 141-50. 


’ Ibid., p. 144 * Ibid., p. 143. 


of the Khazars, and the only connection 
which we know to have existed between 
the two was the extensive trade. The 
Khazar kingdom at one time extended 
into the eastern steppes, but the extent is 
unknown. Any attempt to amend the 
name Shash is hazardous, and I have been 
unable to find a satisfactory explanation. 

The first sentence, after the title reads: 
“Tt is a vast land which lies between the 
confines of... The Képriilii MS has 
“fi ma bain hudid,” while A has only 
“fi hudid.”’ The next word was unread- 
able for both scribes. The scribe of the 
K6épriilii MS copied a word which looks 
like a sin followed by a dal. Minorsky’s 
reading Sarir is unjustified by the readings 
of both manuscripts, but it was, of course, 
proposed by him on logical grounds. In 
view of the reading, “it lies between the 
confines of ...,’’ I thought the word 
sadd, “‘barrier, mountain, or wall,”’ might 
apply; but speculation is of little avail 
here. 

Further we read: “among their cities 
is the city of Bulghir, which is in subjec- 
tion to the king of the Khazars.” The city 
is plainly Bulghir (with a ghain) in the 
K6épriilii MS, while A has Bulkdr, which 
Minorsky has interpreted as the city of 
Balanjar in the Caucasus Mountains.’ 
This is probably an error, for Balanjar 
was part of the Khazar domain, and our 
author had no need to say that it was in 
subjection to the Khazars. Bulghir is cer- 
tainly to be preferred, for Ibn Fadlan 
tells us that the town of Bulghar, on the 
Volga River, was under the authority of 
the Khazars." 

The reading of the name of the second 
city was unclear, and Minorsky proposed 
a combination of two names, one found in 
Ibn Rusta, and the other in Jbn Khur- 
daidhbih. The reading in our manuscript is 


* Ibid., p. 144 1° Togan, op. cit., p. 104 
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just as unclear, ya"! , and does not aid 
in solving the problem. 

The translation of the accounts of the 
lands of the Turks, the Toghuzghuzz, 
Yajaj and Majij, and China follows. 


AN ACCOUNT OF THE LAND 
OF THE TURKS" 

It is a great, vast land adjoining the sea of 
Shish'? on the north and the land of the 
Toghuzghuzz on the east. They are a valiant 
and courageous folk with (fine) aspects and 
bodies. They are the most skilful of people in 
the preparation of felt, for it [219a] serves 
them as garments. They have beasts of burden. 
Their crop is millet and their (chief) suste- 
nance is milk. They (also) indulge in hunting. 

Their land is very cold with much snow. 
They store away meat in the winter. They 
have holes (in the ground) which they enter 
(to escape) the rigors of the cold. 

They are idol-worshipers and burn their 
dead. They pray twice a day and fast (only) 
one day. The river (of their country) flows into 
the sea of Tabaristan. In it are fish which cling 
to the feet of beasts of burden. (The river) dries 
up in the summer, and they (the Turks) drink 
only from marshes. In (their country) is a 
large mountain with a tree upon it, on which 
are the marks of two hands, two feet, and a 
knee, as if (it were a man) worshiping. (Every 
one who passes by) worships (bows to) him 
(i.e., the figure).'* In (the country) are un- 
tamed horses which have become wild in the 
deserts [end of A], and they are extremely 
handsome and fleet. They belonged to the 
kings of the Persians. When they (the Turks) 

1 Minorsky (op. cit., p. 148) has shown that this 
section deals with the Kimak. Further evidence to 
support this contention is found in the Hudid al 
‘Alam, translated by Minorsky (London, 1937), pp. 
99-100, as well as in Sharaf al-Zaman Tahir Marvazi's 
book, translated by V. Minorsky (London, 1942), p. 


32. The extreme cold, snow, and underground dwell- 
ings of the Kimak are mentioned in all of them. 


“The manuscript has al-Shami; cf. Minorsky, 
BSOS, LX (1937), 148. Codazzi amended the text to 
read Shimdali, which is also possible. Bahr al-Shami 
(Mediterranean) is out of the question. 


The same is found in Qazwini (El-Cazwini's 
Kosmographie, Zweiter Theil, ed. F. Wiistenfeld |Gét- 
tingen, 1848], p. 395, 1. 22). This is probably taken 
from al-Birtini (Chronology, ed. E. Sachau |Leipzig, 
1878]), p. 264. 


defeated them (i.e., the kings of the Persians), 
they (the horses) scattered into the deserts. 

The towns of the Turks are small, for they 
are (composed of) tents in which they take up 
their abode, having a segmented"‘ and ribbed 
cupola and black side-coverings,” and made 
of the skins of cattle and pack horses." 

They do not have iron, so they make their 
arrows and lances of bone. Their principal 
city is Chinanjkath." It lies between rugged 
mountains in which there are mines of gold. 

The people are idol-worshipers. They have 
one holiday in the year on which the people of 
every village go out with their idols to a place 
(where there is) a spring and trees. Then they 
set up (the idols) and cast lots. Thereupon one 
of (the people), who is kahin," approaches 
them and walks around them for a time. Then 
he approaches them (i.e., the people) and in- 
forms them: what will transpire, (both) good 
and evil, during the year. This kahin comes 
from a well-known family. 


AN ACCOUNT OF THE LAND OF 
THE TOGHUZGHUZZ" 

It is a great and extensive country extend- 
ing to the wall of Yajij and Majij. It has a 
powerful government and numerous armies. 
They are nine tribes. Their king has three 
hundred and sixty slave girls, equal in number 
to the days of the year, and a thousand men 
whom he has chosen to keep him company in 
turn (i.e., one after the other). Their drink is 
the juice of grapes. The common people see 


M ue The sense is uncertain. 

lin pl. of 

16 Qazwini, p. 395, 1. 13, says: ‘The houses of the 
Kimak are (made of) the skins of animals."’ The read- 
ing of this passage in our text is uncertain. 

17 The reading of this word is uncertain. Chinanj- 
kath was the capital of the Uighurs in Chinese Turkes- 
tan. Cf. Hudid al-‘Alam, p. 94, and Zeki-Validi To- 
gan, Birtini’s Picture of the World (New Delhi, 1939), 
p. 51. The name occurs in Sogdian as ¢yn’nékndy 
(oblique case) ‘The Chinese Town" (Turfan) in the 
Mahrnamag (F. W. K. Miiller, “Ein Doppelblatt aus 
einem Manichiischen Hymnenbuch,"’ AP AW, 1912, 
p. 10,1. 55). Kath is Sogdian for ‘‘town'’; ka@ < kané. 

18 A kdhinis a diviner or sorcerer: cf. ‘Kahin’ (art.), 
Encyclopaedia of Islam, I1, 624, or the Handwérterbuch 
des Islam (Leiden, 1941), p. 254. Probably the Altaic 
shaman is meant here. 

1 This chapter is discussed by Zeki Validi, Jb» 
Padlan's Reisebericht, pp. 197, 263, and 268. 
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the king only one day of the year. When he 
comes out the streets and roads are decorated 
[219b]. The people assemble in two rows. 
When he comes out, his chief minister (wazir) 
takes the bridle of his horse. When all the peo- 
ple see him, they fall upon their faces wor- 
shiping. All the affairs of his kingdom are in 
the hands of his ministers and chamberlains. 

Their clothes are of Chinese silk, and their 
appearance is like that of the people of China. 
The king has a girdle with which he girds him- 
self. 

They behave well toward prisoners, for they 
do not kill them. Their religion is the Mani- 
chean faith. Their king has intrusted (a group 
of men) to guard the wall. They beat on it with 
mallets in order to apprise Yajijj and Majij 
that the work is being continued on the wall, 
so that they (YAjij and Majij) should not 
move. In the land of the Toghuzghuzz is a 
large mountain which is the highest of the 
mountains of the world. They pray on it and 
bring offerings and offer sacrifices. When they 
return the next year, the remains of bones and 
ashes are found there, unchanged by the winds 
or rains; rather they have remained.” 


AN ACCOUNT OF THE WALL OF 
YAJCTJ AND 


In the vicinity of the wall are many cities, 
in the (area) between the land of the Toghuz- 
ghuzz and China, which are in ruins. They are 
those laid waste by Yajij and Majij in the 
time of their wickedness on earth. Near the 
wall are preserved wonderful remains of bricks 
of iron and blocks of brass, hammers and work- 
ing tools. The wall lies between two great 
mountains, and no one climbs them because of 
their height, and (there is) a fissure between 
the mountains. The wall is constructed of 
blocks of iron fused with copper. Its width is 
one hundred and fifty lengths (of a man), and 
its height the same. Some of the land of Yajaj 
and Majij wage war on the others. The moun- 
tains and the seas encompass their land. 

* This mountain has been located northwest of the 


town of Kucha in Chinese Turkestan by Zeki Validi 
(tbid., p. 197 n.). 


" The most complete information about the wall of 
Yajij and MaAjij is probably found in Qazwini, op. 
cit., pp. 401 ff. 
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AN ACCOUNT OF THE 
LAND OF CHINA® 

It is a vast, great country. The furthest 
(external) part of it is bordered by the land 
of India, and the nearest (inner) part is bound- 
ed by the great sea in the west, and on the 
north by the dark sea. In the land of China 
are (found) fruits, vegetables, wheat, barley, 
and sugar. It is a beautiful, delightful country. 
Whoever goes there, from the people of every 
other city, settles there because of its charm. 
The largest city of China is Khanfi.” In it are 
tax-gatherers [220a] of the king for the sea.** 
They take from the merchants what they have 
brought from India and give a report of it to 
the king. Then that is taken from them and 
estimated, and their money (i.e., what is due 
them) is paid to them. They (the tax-gather- 
ers) are generous to the traders. The most val- 
ued (articles) brought to them are the tusks 
of the elephant and (the horns) of the rhinocer- 
os. They make ornaments for their women 
from them. They have much gold. It is so 
plentiful that they make chains of it for their 
dogs.* Saffron is (also) imported there. It is 
the most valued kind of perfume to them. 
Dates and raisins (are also imported). The 
traders carry from them brocade, silk, aloes 
wood, and musk. 

Their clothes are of silk and their sleeves 
wide. They are short-boned in the head, and 
their faces are like those of the Turks. 

One of their practices is that they register 


2 The chapter on China finds many parallels in 
other geographers. I have not attempted to study the 
text traditions and borrowings of the different geogra- 
phers, which is a special study 


* The manuscript is corrupt. The word in the 
manuscript only means ‘‘beautiful.’’ I read ‘‘ Khanfii,"’ 
a large port on the Chinese coast. A passage similar to 
this is found in the Bahjat al-tawérikh of Shukrallaih 
Shirwiani, manuscript of the University of Istanbul li- 
brary, F 801, fol. 184. The name of the town there 
is Ajr. 

* On the tax-collectors who collect taxes from mer- 
chants in the ports cf. Sharaf al-Zamin Marvazi, op 
cit., pp. 22-23, and the Akhbar al-Zaman, attributed to 
Mas‘iidi (Cairo, 1938), p. 71; translated by Carra de 
Vaux, L’Abrégé des Merveilles (‘Actes de la Société 
Philologique,"’ Vol. XX VI (Paris, 1897]), pp. 59, 162 


* The rhinoceros horn and golden chains for dogs 
are mentioned in the Akhbdr al-Zamdan, p. 72, |. 17 
(trans., p. 120). 
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everyone who is born and everyone who dies, 
lest it be concealed from the king; for they all 
pay their taxes to him.** When a man reaches 
seventy years of age, and the paying of the tax 
becomes difficult, (the tax) is remitted to him 
and the government pays him (his suste- 
nance).27 When one of them dies, he is buried 
only in the city in which he was born, and on 
the day and hour in which he was born. They 
place their dead in coffins, preserving the dead 
a thousand years or more. The dead are 
mourned fer three years.** His people (the 
dead person’s) refrain from eating delicacies 
or wearing fineries. Whoever does not do that 
is suspected of having killed (the dead), and 
the government punishes him. One can inherit, 
from what the dead left behind, only what has 
been expended during his lifetime.** 

The women go about with unveiled faces 
and hair. The care of orphans is by the state 
for their subsistence and clothing. Both the 
common (people) and the great pray. They do 
not rise until the prayer is finished. The gov- 


* Cf. Marvazi, op. cit.. p. 23 bottom. 
2? Tbid., p. 24. 


28 Jbid., p. 24, 1. 8. The account of the coffins is 
found in other geographers. The Akhbdér al-Zaman, 
p. 71 (trans., p. 118), says that the Chinese placed 
their corpses inside idols of gold which they worshiped. 


2* Professor Della Vida suggests that the meaning 
of this sentence might be *‘(the punished one) can only 
inherit, from what the dead left behind, what barely 
pays for his livelihood.”’ 


ernment punishes no one until he confesses his 
crime.*” 

They are a loyal (lit. healthy) and well-in- 
tentioned people. None of the common folk are 
denied access to the king. The city of China 
where the king dwells is the city of Khumdan.® 
They have diving-places in the sea for fine 
pearls. 

In their land is a mountain of ruby en- 
compassed by an island of jewels and silver in 
the “Dark Sea.’’*? 

The doors of their houses are of ebony 
[2206]. The king is worshiped, and nothing is 
done until the horoscope is made known. 
When rains are withheld from them, they take 
out the idols and bring offerings to them.** 

China has three hundred and sixty cities.** 


CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 


*° Marvazi, op. cit., p. 26. 

* This town is certainly Khumddn or Ch'ang-an, 
western capital of the T’ang Dynasty: in Sogdian 
zrwmt'n; cf. Transactions of the Glasgow University 
Oriental Society, VIII (1938), 25, nn. 9 and 10. 

* This passage is unclear. Compare a sentence in 
an Iglim Nameh by Muhammad ibn HAjji ‘Ali in the 
Top Kapu Saray Museum of Istanbul, uncatalogued, 
fol. 86: “There is much gold in the land of China, and 
jewels and rubies in a mountain there." 

* The history of Gardizi, ed. V. Bartold in Zapiski 
Akad. Nauk, I (8th ser.; St. Petersburg, 1897), 93 
“When the king wishes to have intercourse, the astrol- 
ogers go on the roof of the palace and cast the horo- 
scope.’’ Cf. also Marvazi, op. cit., p. 27. 

* Also in the Akhbdr al-Zaman, p. 71 (trans, 
p. 118). 
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K6prtLt MS No. 1623 (Transcription on Fic. 1 Brains 
WITH THE FourTH LINE FROM THE END OF Co. 218d) 
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PLATE XI 


KéprtLt MS No. 1623 (Transcription on Fic. 6 Enps 
WITH THE THIRD LIne oF CoL. 220d) 


Col. 221la Col. 220b 
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Fic. 1.—Hymn to Osiris, Pyramid Texts, §§ 258-61 (Sethe, Die altaegyptischen Pyramidenterte 
I, 142-43). 
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A HYMN TO OSIRIS IN THE PYRAMID TEXTS 


JEAN SAINTE FARE GARNOT 


PASSAGE in the Pyramid Texts con- 
tains a hymn to the deceased king 
in which it is possible to recog- 

nize the adaptation of a hymn to Osiris. 
It is thus the earliest such composition as 
yet discovered. A very brief text—it oc- 
cupies but a single section in Sethe’s edi- 
tion (§ 258)\—it is complemented by sev- 
eral exhortations (§$§ 259-60) devoted to 
ritual acts and by a sort of final statement 
($ 261) which should by no means be dis- 
sociated from it. The pyramids of the Old 
Kingdom have transmitted but one ver- 
sion of the text—included in the formulas 
belonging to the pyramid of Unis (cols. 
381-89)—but the mastaba of Senusert- 
Ankh at Lisht, dating from the Middle 
Kingdom, has supplied a duplicate.? The 
text is reproduced in Figure 1. Erman,’ 
Sethe,‘ Hayes,’ and others® have trans- 
lated it. I offer the following render- 
ing; my reasons for replacing the name of 
the dead king by that of Osiris (in paren- 
theses) are indicated below in the com- 
mentary. 

A. Hyman to Osiris (§ 258) 

1. Hail to thee, O Sage! 

Gebeb has created thee (anew); the 
Ennead has brought thee forth 
(anew). 

2. Horus is satisfied with his father. 

Atiim is satisfied with his offspring. 


'K. Sethe, Die altaegyptischen Pyramidentezte, | 
Leipzig, 1908), 142—43 (Spruch 247) 

C. Hayes, Terts in the Mastabech of Se n- 
Wosret-“ Ankh at Lisht (New York, 1937). 

* ZAS, XXXII (1894), 4-7. 

‘ Ubersetzung und Kommentar zu den altaegy pt- 
ischen Pyramidenterten, | (Hamburg-Gliickstadt-New 
York), 251 ff. 

* Bulletin of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
XXVIII (1933), 34-36 

* E.g., L. Speleers, Traduction des Textes des Pyra- 
mides (Brussels), p. 41. 


3. The gods of the East and the West are 
satisfied with this great (event), 
which has happened in the arms of the 
divine progeny. 
B. Exhortations (§§ 259-60) 
4. O this (Osiris), (Osiris), see! 
O this (Osiris), (Osiris), behold! 
5. O this (Osiris), (Osiris), hear! 
O this (Osiris), (Osiris), be (precent) 
here! 
6. O this (Osiris), (Osiris), lift thyself 
upon thy side! 
Execute mine order! 
7. O foe of sleep! O torpid one! 
Rise up, thou who wert in Nedit! 
8. Take thy good bread in Pe! 
Receive (again) thy sekhem-scepter in 
Heliopolis! 
C. Statement (§ 261) 
9. This Horus, he has ordered action for 
his father. 
The master of the tempest, he has neu- 
tralized the saliva of Seth, 
10. In order that he (Seth) may carry thee, 
For it is he that carrieth the one who 
is (again) complete. 


PHILOLOGICAL NOTES 


§ 258c, “= *¢{{{ © . Sethe’s transla- 
tion, “Atum ist zufrieden itiber seine 
Jahre,” while grammatically unimpeach- 
able, does not yield a plausible mean- 
ing, for the fact of being very aged is 
nothing specially agreeable even for a 
god! On the other hand, it breaks the 
chain of thought and is unharmonious 
with both the preceding and the following 
context. The parallelism of the two mem- 
bers which constitute verse 2 is obvious, 
and their identity of structure striking. 
One logically expects at the end of the 
second member a term of relationship to 
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balance the word it.f while at the same 
time applying to Osiris. Since Horus and 
Atum were, respectively, the son and the 
ancestor of Osiris, it is natural that, after 
a substantive defining the relationship in 
line of descent (Osiris, father of Horus), 
one should then encounter a second ex- 
pressing this relationship in line of ascent 
(Osiris, great-grandson of Atum). I pro- 
pose to see, in the group {{{o, a deriva- 
tive in wti of the root rnp, “to be re- 
newed, to be young,” with the meaning 
“offspring.” For the suffix wti (pointed 
out by Lacau, Annuaire du Collége de 
France pour 1947-1948, p. 137) added toa 
triliteral verbal root see rmnwti (Erman 
and Grapow, Worterbuch der dgyptischen 
Sprache |=WB], II, 420, and Pyr. 
141a, 251b, 5316, 882b). For the writ- 
ting see wpwt(i) “messenger,” 
(Pyr. § [W 208: three examples)). 
The existence of this substantive *rnpwti 


is admittedly not attested elsewhere, but 
the interpretation—suggested with all re- 
serve—is the only one which suits the con- 
text. 


§ 258d. Ms(i)wt, the complete reading of 
which is given by Neit 24 (Jéquier, Les 
Pyramides des reines Neit et Apouit 
|Cairo, 1933], Pl. VII) = Pyr. § 2078c, 
Nie, is a collective in wt (prob- 
ably vocalized éwet) meaning “offspring, 
progeny” (cf. WB, II, 140, s.v. “mswt”’ 
and Pyr. §§ 1416, 647b, 1333a, 1339b). 
This formation in *wét (vocalized either 
[Coptic @] or éwet [Coptic ], with 
the sense of the word depending on the 
alternative vocalizations) was already 
analyzed by Lacau in his “Notes de 
phonétique et d’etymologie égyptiennes’’ 
(Rec. de trav., XX XI [1909], 73-90) and 
has been studied again more recently by 
the same scholar in his course at the 
Collége de France (cf. Annuaire du Collége 
de France pour 1947-1948, pp. 136-37). In 


the Pyramid Texts m hnw ‘wi is never 
used as a substitute for m hnw. It must 
therefore be rendered not “in the midst of 
the divine offspring” but “in the arms of 
the divine offspring.” It is very probable 
that the resurrection of Osiris was consid- 
ered to take place “in the arms” of Ho- 
rus, who held the body of the god in his 
embrace. 

§ 259a: m3, ptr, sdm, etc. Were these 
perfective participles in the original draft? 
Such is Sethe’s opinion, but the transla- 
tion resulting from his interpretation 
(“der du gesehen hast,”’ etc.)? is not at all 
satisfactory, and the fact that it was so 
interpreted in the Middle Kingdom® is a 
matter of secondary importance. The 
presence of the imperatives fz in § 260a 
and &zp in § 260c as well as the general 
tenor of the passage, which is a summons 
(cf. especially at the beginning: ind hr.k) 
suggests that m3, ptr, etc., are also im- 
peratives. Erman and Hayes are of this 
opinion. The question of the imperatives 
of second geminating verbs is a delicate 
one, the reduplicated consonant being ar- 
bitrarily omitted (e.g., m3, “Shipwrecked 
Sailor,’ 179) or included (e.g., m33, “Elo- 
quent Peasant,”’ BI, 247),° but nothing is 
against taking <& as the imperative of 
wnn. 

§ 260b. The phrase im(i) Ndit does not 
necessarily mean “he who is in Nedit'® and 
undoubtedly refers to the past. Compare 
Pyr. § 632d: Hr imi Spdt, which Sethe 
renders, ““Horus, der in der Sothis war.” 

§ 260c. Literally, “make thy bread,” 
that is, “obtain thy meal consisting of 


7 Sethe, op. cit. 

* This is proved by a copy of this text (B 3) dating 
from the Middle Kingdom in which the verb forms in 
question are feminine. 

*On this subject cf. G. Lefebvre, Grammaire de 
lUégyptien classique (Cairo, 1940), § 359c. 

‘© At the time when our hymn is being recited, 
Osiris has long ceased to be at Nedit. 

Op. cit., 176. Cf. also Kees, Gédtterglaube, p. 
331, n. 7. 
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bread.”” Compare st.f, “he makes his 
place” = “he obtains a place for him- 
self,”” Pyr. § 651d. The parallelism of the 
members and the presence of the impera- 
tive Sep in the second one call for the in- 
terpretation of ir as an imperative rather 
than as a passive sdm.f." Admittedly, the 
noun shm in the Pyramid Texts always 
has the sense of “power,”’ but here we 
undoubtedly meet the old word shm, 
“sekhem-scepter,”’ the existence of which 
is guaranteed by the word sign itself, as 
well as by its appearance in the lists of ob- 
jects in the Middle Kingdom coffins (ef. 
Jéquier, Les Frises d’ objets des sarcophages 
du Moyen Empire |Cairo, 1921], p. 182, 
n. 1). Since the verb &zp has a very con- 
crete significance, it is normal that its 
direct object should be the name of a 
thing rather than the expression of an 
abstract idea; besides, the word t, “bread,” 
the direct object of the verb in the first 
member, is also a concrete term. 

261a. Tri n, “action for, in favor of’’; 
technical meaning, “‘perform rites for.” 
Nb kr(r), “master of the tempest” ; Horus, 
vanquisher of Seth, is henceforth the one 
who presides over storms, in order to hold 
them in check. The writing of the substan- 
tive kr(r), with but a single r, is found 
again in the text supplied by the mastaba 
of Senusert-Ankh (col. 381; cf. Hayes, 
op. cit., Pl. VII). Krr being here in the 
absolute state, the vocalization must have 
been k’rr; since the second and the third 
consonant were not separated by a vowel, 
one r only was written. However, in Pyr. 
§ 28la, where we find the reading krr n pt, 
the word is in the construct state, and the 
two r’s are indicated in the writing to 
point to a vocalization such as kr’r. As 
Sethe has correctly seen, is3h (or s3h) fol- 
lowed by a club (word sign) is a verb de- 
fining an inhibitory action, “to neutralize, 
turn aside,” rather than “to prevent (ver- 


cit., 1, 258: ist Brot gemacht.” 


bieten).’® Since the word isd, ‘‘saliva,’’ is 
never determined in the Pyramid Texts by 
the Seth animal," I prefer to consider Ay 
as an ideographic writing (word sign) of 
the name of Seth. To be precise, this is 
found only in the texts of Unis, where it 
is common: §§ 17a, 26d, 27a, 28a, and 
many others. The meaning of the word 
isd, “Geifer’’ (Sethe), “Speichel” (WB, I, 
134), i.e., apparently, “venomous saliva,” 
is indicated at once by the ideogram (a 
human head in the act of expectorating) 
which, preceded by its phonetic elements, 
serves to write the word in §§ 850a (P, M) 
and 1628¢ (M, N), and also by the paral- 
lel use of the substantives is§(w) and isd 
in § 850a. In § 26d Seth is likewise pre- 
sented as a spitting god. It would be inter- 
esting to know which quadrupeds have 
the habit of ejecting their saliva at their 
enemies and for what purpose they do so. 
In any case, this information would be of 
no great importance for the interpretation 
of §26la, since, as Roeder long ago 
pointed out, the animal of Seth is unques- 
tionably a fabulous creature. 

§ 261b. I regard wiz.f tw as a subordi- 
nate clause (purpose rather than tem- 
poral) and not as an independent sen- 
tence. Horus neutralizes the saliva of Seth 
in order that the latter may be a safe 
mount for Osiris to ride when the time 
comes for him to play this role. The inde- 
pendent pronoun swt can refer only to 
Seth. In consequence, ** is certainly not 
a writing of the name of Atum but a 
periphrastic designation of Osiris—‘‘the 
(newly) Complete,” that is, the reconsti- 
tuted one (rather than “the All, the To- 
tality”). 

COMMENTARY 


That §§ 258-61 are of distinctly Helio- 
politan inspiration is indicated by the 
mention of Atiim (§ 258c), the Ennead 


13 Jbid., p. 259 
“Cf. §§ 850e and 1628¢c. 
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(§ 2586), and Heliopolis itself (§ 260c). 
They reveal no traces of revision except 
for the elimination of the name of Osiris in 
favor of the king’s name. The use of the 
dependent pronoun {fw (instead of the 
archaic kw) does not suggest a very an- 
cient date of composition, but the hymn 
was written at a time when an originally 
independent Osirian religion had already 
been strongly integrated in Heliopolitan 
theology. This is clearly established by the 
mythological allusions: Osiris at Nedit 
(§ 260), the punishment of Seth (§ 261b), 
and the role of Horus as coadjutor and 
funerary priest of his father. 

As I have mentioned above, this hymn 
to the dead king is the transposition of a 
fragment composed originally for Osiris. 
All its ideas apply precisely to Osiris: ties 
of kinship with Atiim and Horus (§ 258- 
b-c), murder at Nedit (§ 2606), resurrec- 
tion (§ 258b-d), triumph over Seth and 
immunization against the violence of the 
latter (§ 261). There is not a single ele- 
ment in the composition which refers to 
the pharaoh considered in his exclusive 
person, apart from his assimilation with 
Osiris. 

The main interest of this text consists 
in the fact that, from all the evidence, it 
springs from a ritual of resurrection. The 
recitation of the formulas belonging to 
this book was synchronized with the per- 
formance of the rites, and it is possible 
from the formulas included in our hymn 
to reconstruct to a considerable extent the 
series of acts corresponding to them. The 
ceremony begins at the instant when the 
body of the god has just been reconstitut- 
ed. This restoration is a second birth 
(§ 258). The entire Ennead participates in 
this birth of the god (§ 258b); there is no 
question therefore of the original birth of 
Osiris, hence my translation, “the Ennead 
has brought thee forth (anew).” Thus 


newly born, Osiris is not yet fully con- 
scious of his existence, and the recitation 
of §259 and § 260a probably coincides 
with a series of gestures of the hand (to- 
ward the various sense organs?), the suc- 
cession and effects of which are reflected 
in these paragraphs. The god, torpid 
(§ 2606), though the enemy of sleep, is 
roused by a challenge at once forcible and 
complimentary: “Hail to thee, O Sage!” 
(§ 258a). He then recovers the power of 
seeing, considered as one of the senses 
(m33, “to see’’), that of perception (pir, 
“to behold, learn”; cf. the nuance of 
meaning which exists between French 
entendre and écouter), and then that of 
hearing. He thus becomes actually present 
(§ 2596: “be thou here!’’); and finally he 
rises and takes his seat (§ 260a—b). He is 
next invited to receive nourishment 
(§ 260c) and to grasp in his hand (&p) the 
sekhem-scepter, the insignia of authority. 
The recitation of § 260c must have been 
accompanied by the double presentation 
of (1) the bread of Buto and (2) the 
scepter of Heliopolis. These rites (irt, 
§26la) were performed through the 
agency of one or more participants at the 
order of the reigning king, who was identi- 
fied with Horus (§ 26la). The latter, 
finally, claims for himself the responsibil- 
ity of the ceremonies which he has just 
performed, under the most favorable con- 
ditions; he announces that everything has 
been anticipated in order to avoid subse- 
quent accidents or retaliation. The ‘“neu- 
tralization’”’ of the saliva of Seth must un- 
doubtedly be interpreted as a ritual epi- 
sode the nature of which escapes us (fumi- 
gations, lustrations?). But, as throughout 
the text, the rite is linked with a mytho- 
logical tradition; it recalls the whole or a 
portion of some legend. Some words of 
commentary may serve to clarify the 
matter. 
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The idea that a god could be the mount 
or support of another divinity is only ap- 
parently strange. Suspended from the sky, 
hanging from the body of Nut, the im- 
mortals ran certain risks in their lofty 
abode. For that reason the children of 
Horus are asked in Pyramid Text § 1823 
to “hold up (f3i) Neferkare*.” However, in 
the present context, something else is in- 
volved, and that is very clearly punish- 
ment. Pyramid Text § 1632 is explicit: 
“Horus has brought Seth to thee; he has 
placed him beneath thee, bowed (ksi{i], 
pseudoparticiple), thy power being greater 
than his!’ Elsewhere it is the great En- 
nead which is charged with the execution 
($ 16285). In the most humiliating man- 
ner that body reduces Seth to the status 
of a menial. “They (the gods of the En- 
nead) have placed Seth under thee,” it is 
stated in § 16280, ‘in order that he may 
be in service under thee.”"* But this sub- 
jection is not at all peaceful. Seth, though 
subdued, still retains his vicious spirit; he 
defends himself as he can, that is, in the 
manner of a quadruped, and hurls at 
Osiris a spurt of saliva. The other gods 
interfere: “they have prevented him from 
voiding his saliva against thee!’’’ as we 
are informed by Pyramid Text § 1628c, 
which is addressed to Osiris. Such is the 
legend echoed in § 261. 


The hymn to Osiris makes but very re- 
strained use of eulogistic phrases—essen- 
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tial as they are to hymns. It mentions the 
Osirian “‘wisdom”’ (§ 258a); it refers to the 
joy animating the gods when Osiris is re- 
suscitated (§ 258c-d) and to the process of 
the “triumph.”!* But its major interest is 
in its demonstration that, in certain cir- 
cumstances, homage to the gods, such as 
the ancient Egyptians conceived it to be, 
is inseparable from ritual acts. The hymn, 
furthermore, bespeaks our interest by rea- 
son of its structure, for we have but the 
vaguest information concerning the forms 
of Egyptian poetry, sacred or secular. 
Here, at least, it is clear that we have a 
composition of ten verses, each with two 
members. As a general rule,'* each verse is 
sufficient unto itself: it states a single 
theme presented under two aspects, or 
possibly the ideas expressed in the two 
members are akin. The composition is 
thus based upon the use of binary rhythm, 
but with whatever rigor this process may 
be applied almost to the very end of the 
poem,” the work is by no means static. 
One may observe, as I have attempted to 
bring out, a very distinct movement from 
one group of verses to the next, as is de- 
manded by the very nature of the subject 
under consideration: the great experience 
of the resurrection. 


pes Hautes Erupes 
Paris 


18 Or perhaps the assimilation of Osiris with the 
universe, if — really means, as several scholars be- 
lieve to be the case, ‘the All." 

'* An exception to the rule is found in vs. 9, which 
is closely connected with vs. 10. 

2» Cf. n. 19. The first member of vs. 10 continues 
the second of vs. 9, if my interpretation is correct 
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A NEW ISHTAR EPITHET IN THE BIBLE 


JOSEPH REIDER 


HE diminutive Book of Nahum, 
prophesying the destruction of 
Nineveh, is replete with textual 
difficulties of all sorts, but. undoubtedly 
the greatest of them all, a veritable crux 
interpretum, is 2:8, on which a flood of ink 
and reams of paper have been spent from 
time immemorial. This obscure passage 
occurs in a context detailing the way and 
manner of the destruction of Nineveh: the 
protecting dams and sluices are burst open 
and the palace is dissolved (vs. 7); the 
queen is uncovered and carried away, 
while her handmaids moan as with the 
voice of doves, taboring upon their breasts 
(vs. 8). Thus the general sense, upon 
which some versions and all important 
commentaries agree, is quite clear and 
understandable. The difficulty lies in the 
verbal interpretation of the phrase 337° 
mnosin mines , more particularly on the 
exact meaning of 337. Scores of explana- 
tions and derivations have been offered, 
some of them very ingenious, but none 
quite satisfactory.' The ancient versions 
offer no tangible help. All we gain from 4 
brécracs of the Septuagint? is the assur- 
ance that the masoretic consonantal text 
was well fixed already in the second pre- 
Christian century. The same result may 
be obtained also from the Vulgate’s et 
miles = (S)SEi71. The rendering of the 


1 See the “International Critical Commentary"’ to 
the Book of Nahum, ad loc. Cf. also A. Van Hoonac- 
ker, Les douze petits prophétes (Paris, 1908), pp. 439— 
40, and the most recent critical Studies in the Book of 
Nahum by Alfred Halder (Uppsala, 1947), ad loc. 

? And also from Ma "pS of the Peshitta, which 
likewise associates 5¥ with some form of the stem 
Sx: . stand.” 


tutes a happy guess at the subject of 
the phrase, but it apparently is based on 
an erroneous etymology of the difficult 
word, associating S33 with SS meaning 
“litter.” However that may be, the idea 
of the queen as subject of the phrase 
seems to have been based on good Jewish 
tradition, since it recurs in practically all 
the medieval Jewish commentaries, either 
simply as an appellative ‘“queen’’® or as 
the proper name of the queen of Assyria,‘ 
who is either carried into captivity or 
made to ascend the funeral pyre. The lat- 
ter is reproduced in the Authorized and 
Revised versions and, moreover, was in- 
dorsed by Ewald® and by Wellhausen,* 
who conceived of the existence of a queen 
by the name of Huzzab during the last 
days of Assyria. The trouble is that there 
is no record of such a queen in Assyria,’ 
nor is it customary in the Bible to char- 
acterize or identify a country or city by its 
queen. Hence Kautzsch* leaves the pas- 
sage untranslated, holding that the text is 
corrupt and that S37 represents a noun 


* Rashi and others: 
Pen. 

‘So Samuel Nagid as quoted by Ibn Ezra, ad loc., 
and by Kimbhi in his lexicon, s.v., 53°. 


5 Commentary on the Prophets of the Old Testament, 
III, 9. 


® Die Kleinen Propheten*, p. 162. 


? Though Tallquist records Husabi as a feminine 
name in Assyria, cf. his Assyrian Personal Names, p 
90, col. 1 below. 


8 Die heilige Schrift des Alten Testaments (Tiibin- 
gen, 1910), II, 60. It should be stated that the fourth 
edition of this work, under the editorship of A. Ber- 
tholet (Tiibingen, 1923), departed from this objective 
procedure and instituted instead a new reading: 
MMSTD ANEW) = “und seine Herrin wird heraus 


geholt.’’ Similarly Sellin, Das Zwélfprophetenbuch, 


sub loc. 
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with the article, intended to be some sort 
of designation of the queen of Assyria. 

There were many other attempts at a 
solution, some of them radical and hence 
unlikely, like Budde’s and Marti’s emen- 
dation 532, “the queen-consort,’’® or 
Haupt’s ,“‘she was brought forth,’”” 
or Cheyne’s “and the 
queen was stripped naked” ; while others 
may be worth consideration. Thus Ge- 
senius endeavored to derive 33 from the 
Arabic stem = 6 signifying “to flow” and 
connect it with the preceding verse, name- 
ly, “the palace is 
dissolved and made to flow away.” But, 
apart from the uniqueness of this usage 
of the word, the removal of 33 to the 
preceding verse leaves a palpable gap in 
the next verse and makes the following 
two words more difficult of interpretation, 
so that nothing is gained thereby. Hitzig 
and others render 33%, “the lizzard,” 
presumably a symbol for Ashur, which at 
last had been discovered and forced out of 
its lair, where it had been hiding in safety 
like a lizzard.'* However, there is no rec- 
ord of such an appellative for Ashur, nor 
was that bold and mighty Mesopotamian 
power ever known to have been hiding in 
her lair. Knabenbauer reads "237, ren- 
dering “the splendid city Nineveh’’;'* 
only “3% is masculine and is not likely to 
be used of Nineveh. Some do not hesitate 


* Das Dodekapropheton, p. 318. 


© The Book of Nahum, p. 44. (Reprinted from the 
Journal of Biblical Literature, X XVI [1907], 1 ff.). 


1 Journal of Biblical Literature, XV (1896), 198. 


12 Thesaurus philologicus criticus Linguae Hebraeae 
et Chaldaeae Veteris Testamenti, p. 1147, col. 1 (s.v., 
232). 

13 Die kleinen Propheten (4th ed. by Steiner, 
1881), sub loc. 


1* Comment. in Proph. Minor. (Paris, 1886), sub 
loc. In line with this is the attempt of Theodoret, 
Cyril, Jerome, Calvin, Michaelis, and many others to 
explain Huzzab as a symbolic or cryptic name for the 
city of Niniveh, like Rahab for Egypt and Sheshak 
for Babylon. 


to construe the word as the Masorites did, 
namely, as Hoph. of 33, rendering “‘it is 
fixed, decreed”’;* but such diction is un- 
natural and unusual: even cryptic He- 
brew poetry can hardly be charged with 
such abruptness and vagueness as a series 
of verbs, both masculine and feminine, 
without any suitable subjects to make 
them coherent. Finally, one ought to 
mention the quite novel but very ques- 
tionable suggestion of Paul Ruben, ac- 
cording to which MMdzM goes back to 
monsm by metathesis, and this is equiva- 
lent to the Assyrian feminine adjective 
etellitu meaning “high, exalted” and, as 
substantive, “lady, madam.’’* Like his 
predecessors, he is baffled by the word 
3s", which he leaves untranslated. Ac- 
cordingly, he renders very unconvincingly 
as follows: ‘‘and the Sab is frightened, and 
the queen and her maids moan.” 

As stated above, it was not customary 
in the Bible to characterize a country or 
city by its queen, but it was quite proper 
to identify a country or city by its deity. 
Hence many exegetes sought to discover 
in the enigmatic S37 the protecting deity 
of Nineveh, the goddess Ishtar or Venus, 
the great mother and celestial virgin, 
known to the Hebrews as queen of 
heaven.'” Jensen maintained that the 
goddess Ishtar bore the proper name 
Zib,'* and on this authority Hoonacker 
and others are inclined to identify 3% 
with the protecting goddess of Nineveh. 
Now, whether this hypothesis be true or 
not, and most Assyriologists are prone to 
doubt it, the fact remains and cannot be 
gainsaid that the Assyrian goddess Ishtar 


So Hitzig, Keil, and Revised Version margin. 


'* Academy, 1896, p. 202, and Proceedings of the So- 
ciety of Biblical Archaeology, XX (1898), 175. 

Cf. Alfred Jeremias, Handbuch der altorien- 
talischen Geisteskultur?, pp. 333 ff. For Ishtar as the 
protecting deity of Nineveh see, in addition, ZA W, 
XXXIV (1914), 65-66. 


‘® Cosmologie der Babylonier, pp. 101, 118, 133. 
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was known to the Hebrews not by any 
proper name but by her epithet m2>7 
“queen of heaven.’!* 

The solution I wish to offer for earnest 
consideration is that SF is a contracted 
form of , “the female idol,’ the 
masculine form of which, 39, “idol,” oc- 
curs in the Bible once, namely in Isa. 
48:5, while its plural D°DS> is quite fre- 
quent in the Prophets and Hagiographa, 
where it is employed as a derogatory and 
mocking word like and 
That the guttural 5 could have been 
omitted for the sake of euphony may be 
seen from numerous such cases in the 
Bible.*° As to the omission of final ™, this 
is a common phenomenon in biblical He- 
brew, owing largely to the tendency to 
abbreviate through a stroke, which in 
course of time became obliterated.*! 

It remains for me to demonstrate that 
the word MEF was actually used in the 
Scriptures as an epithet of the Assyrian 
goddess Ishtar. I find this evidence in a 
debated passage of Jer. 44:19, which de- 


See Jer. 7:18, 44:17—19, 25. 

* Cf. in Josh. 19:3 for ibid. 15:29, 
for in Isa. 28:25, for 
(so Targum) ibid. 38:13, mpon for mspos (so 
Kre and some manuscripts; bee Amos 9, 5) rtm Amos 
8:8, for (so eight manuscripts and Sep- 
tuagint and Peshitta) in Ps. 28:8, etc. See Friedrich 
Delitzsch, Die Lese- und Schreibfehler im Alten Testa- 
ment, p. 23. One might compare also some proper 
names,like for PAS" and Pwo for 
(see BDB's Lezicon, s.v.). It has when maintained by 
some commentators that the difficult opening word 
"327 in David's lamentation over Saul and Jona- 
than in IT Sam. 1:19 was originally "E74 ; and re- 
cently Dr. Gordis, in the Louis Ginzberg "Jubilee V ol- 
ume, English section, p. 189, made the plausible sug- 
gestion of reading for in Zech. 
11:16. I need hardly dwell on the disappearance of this 
guttural in other Semitic languages, notably Accadian 
and Aramaic and its derivatives, but I would like to 
point out at least one case in Ugaritic, namely, 5 for 
in the phrase PAIN “he casts 
off sorrow and laughs"’; cf. Cyrus H. Gordon, Ugaritic 
Handbook (Rome, 1947), p. 138, col. 2, 1. 16, and p. 
182, col. 1, lL. 10. 

1 See Felix Perles, Analekten zur Textkritik des 
Alten Testaments, pp. 27-28; Delitzsch, op. cit., 
pp. 28 ff. 


scribes the worship of the queen of heav- 
en, i.e., Ishtar, by the Jews exiled to 
Egypt after the destruction of the first 
Temple. To the prophet’s exhortation to 
worship only God in heaven the women 
retort insolently that they will continue to 
worship the queen of heaven for the reason 
that, since they had given up this idola- 
trous worship in favor of monotheism, all 
kinds of misfortunes had overwhelmed 
them, poverty and famine accompanying 
the loss of their kingdom and the destruc- 
tion of their temple. Further, they state, 
“is it we that offer to the queen of heaven, 
and pour out drink-offerings unto her? 
Did we make her cakes in her image, and 
pour out drink-offerings unto her, without 
our husbands?” The Hebrew word for “‘in 

her image”’ is maxrm> , which is dealt 
with variously in "the versions and com- 
mentaries. The Septuagint and Peshitta 
obviate the difficulty by omitting the 
word altogether; Aquila is represented in 
the Syrohexeple by “in 
evil”; Symmachus and Theodotion are 
credited with “to her 
image’; Symmachus is represented also 
by a second reading xai o688a, which is a 
transcription of the Hebrew; the Targum 
renders very appropriately 
“to the idol.” Evidently the word was 
meant as a noun, pot as a verb, as many 
thought,” ond should properly be vocal- 
ized i2, “to the female idol,” 

which explains the absence of a mappik in 
the final =, over which many had won- 
dered. This explanation does away with 
many attempts at emendation, none of 
them satisfactory. The phrase 
mazsm> o> m> is in fine Hebrew 
form: the following definition of the in- 
direct object may be illustrated from am- 


2 E.g., Ibn Janah, David Kimhi, and S. D. Luz- 
zatto, who construed it as a derisive term purposely 
used by the prophet: “‘sadden”’ instead of ‘‘gladden.”’ 
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ple biblical usage.* Thus is 
parallel to at the beginning 
of the verse, and both are designations for 
Ishtar or Venus, the patroness goddess of 
Assyria, who is likewise implied in the 
Nahum passage discussed above.** 


2 Cf. e.g., Gen. 23:7, Num. 32:33, and Josh. 1:2. 


* Cryptic expressions and allusions such as this 
were not uncommon. in ancient Israel, and one similar 
to it in Nah. 1:12 has been pointed out by me in an 
article, ‘“The Name Ashur in the Initials of a Difficult 
Phrase in the Bible,"’ Journal of the American Oriental 
Society, LVIII (1938), 153 ff. 
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Coming back to the Nahum passage, I 
would read minds 
“and the female idol (namely, Ishtar) is 
uncovered, she is carried away,” which 
makes excellent sense and harmonizes 
very well with what precedes and espe- 
cially with what follows: “and her hand- 
maids moan as with the voice of doves, 
taboring upon their breasts.”’ 
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AZITAWADD’S PHOENICIAN INSCRIPTION 


CYRUS H. 


T 1s no longer news that Karatepe in 
Cilicia has yielded royal inscriptions 
of Azitawadd in Phoenician and Hit- 

tite hieroglyphic versions. The most im- 
portant consequence of this discovery will 
be the decipherment of Hittite hiero- 
glyphs. So far only the first ten lines of the 
hieroglyphic version have been correlated 
with the Phoenician and published.' 
Semitists still have considerable work to 
do, for it is they who must establish the 
interpretation of the Phoenician texts 
which constitute the key to the Hittite 
hieroglyphs. As virtual bilinguals, Azita- 
wadd’s inscriptions may well turn out to 
be eclipsed in importance only by the Be- 
histun Inscription and the Rosetta Stone. 
Doctors H. T. Bossert and U. Bahadir 
Alkim published the first copy of Azita- 
wadd’s Phoenician text in their second 
preliminary report on Karatepe (Istanbul 
Universitesi Y ayinlari, No. 340, (Istanbul, 
1947]). Semitists were quick to interpret 
and publish the Phoenician inscription.’ 
Subsequently, two more recensions of the 


'H. T. Bossert, “Die phénizisch-hethitischen 
Bilinguen vom Karatepe,”’ Belleten (Tirk Tarih 
Kurumu Basimevi), XII, No. 47 (1948), 515-31 and 
Pls. CXI-CXII. 

? The following bibliography contains the items 
that came to my attention by the time the manu- 
script of this article was completed (January 12, 1949): 
J. Friedrich, ‘‘Eine altphénizische Inschrift aus Kili- 
kien,"’ F.u.F. ( =Forschung und Fortschritte), XXIV 
(1948), 77-79; J. Garstang, ‘‘Light on Homer: Dis- 
covery of a Lost City at Karatepe,"’ London Times, 
April 24, 1948, p. 5, cols. 6-7; C. H. Gordon, * Phoeni- 
cian Inscriptions from Karatepe,"" JQR ( =Jewish 
Quarterly Review), XXXIX (1948), 41-50; A. Alt, 
geschichtliche Bedeutung der neuen phénizischen 
Inschriften aus Kilikien,”’ F.u.F. XXIV (1948), 121— 
24; R. D. Barnett, I. Leveen, and C. Moss, “A 
Phoenician Inscription from Eastern Cilicia,"’ Jrag X 
(1948), 56-71; A. M. Honeyman, “Phoenician In- 
scriptions from Karatepe,"’ Le Muséon, LXI (1948), 
43-57; R. Marcus and I. J. Gelb, “A Preliminary 
Study of the New Phoenician Inscription from 


GORDON 


Phoenician version were discovered. Pro- 
fessor Bossert has kindly sent me the 
better of the two, complete except for 
three letters near the end of III: 1 and one 
letter at the end of III:2. It is this recen- 
sion which is given below. It not only cor- 
rects false readings, and fills gaps in the 
hitherto published recension, but adds 
much new material. 

Azitawadd lived in the ninth century 
B.c. before the Syrian and Cilician cam- 
paigns of Shalmaneser III (859-824 B.c.), 
whose Assyrian armies ended an era when 
the small states of Syria and adjacent 
areas had to deal only with each other and 
not with great aggressive empires. Azita- 
wadd, whose terrain was the Plain of 
Adana, boasts that he and his Danunite 
people widened his boundaries to the east 
and west. His victims to the east must 
have included the near-by city-state of 
Sameal (now Zincirli), which did not 
throw off the yoke until the time of King 
KLMW of Samal, who tells us in his in- 
scription’ that he attained his success by 
paying the king of Assyria (=Shalmane- 
ser III) to crush the Danunite Kingdom 
(i.e., the Plain of Adana). 

It is interesting to note that in the ninth 
century Phoenician was the Semitic lan- 
guage used literarily in and around Cilicia; 
Cilicia,” JNES, VU (1948), 194-98; J. Obermann, 
Discoveries at Karatepe (=No. 26 of the “Offprint 


Series"’ of the American Oriental Society (New 
Haven, 1948]}). 


*M. Lidzbarski, Ephemeris fiir semitische Epi- 
graphik, IIT (Giessen, 1915), p. 221; note ll. 7-8. See 
p. 225 for Von Luschan's identification of ximw's 
father 1. 3; cf. |. 1) with Hay&n of Sam“l, 
who is mentioned by Shalmaneser III in the account 
of the latter's first year’s exploits (D. Luckenbill, 
Historical Records of Assyria, I, 215, § 600). 
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in the following century Aramaic dis- 
placed Phoenician as the texts of pymw‘ 
and Bar-rxp® of Sam and zxr*® of 
Hamath show. 

Accordingly, in the light of the two 


TRANSLITERATION 


foregoing paragraphs, historic as well as 
linguistic considerations require a ninth- 
century date for Azitawadd, whose texts 
must precede Shalmaneser’s first invasion 
of the area in 834-833 B.c.? 


AND TRANSLATION 


In the following transliteration and translation of the new Azitawadd text, doubtful 
readings and renderings are italicized. Scribal omissions are in ¢ ); scribal plusses 
are in {| }; words added in translation are in ( ); restorations are in [{ |]. Variants 
in the previously published recension are designated by the letter A in the commentary. 


I 


°ZTWD HBRK B‘L “BD 


I am Azitawadd, the blessed of Baal, the servant 


2 BLS °DR °WRK MLK DNNYM 


of Baal, whom Awrikk, king of the Danunites, exalted. 


LDNNYM L°B WL2M YHW °NK °?YT 


Baal made me as a father and mother to the Danunites. I quickened 


4. DNNYM YRHB °NK °RS “MQ °DN LMMS? § 


the Danunites, enlarged the land of the Plain of Adana from the rising 


5 MS WD MB°Y WKN BYMTY KL N“M LDNNY 


of the sun to its setting, and in my days the Danunites had every 


M WSBS WMN°M WML? °NK ‘QRT WPS 


good and plenty and goodness. And I filled the arsenals of Pagr, and I 


~J 


L °NK 8S ‘L SS WMGN ‘L MGN WMHNT ‘L 


made (=multiplied) horse upon horse and shield upon shield and camp upon 


8 MHNT BSBR BSL W°LM WSBRT MLSM 


camp by the grace of Baal and the gods and the council of dignitaries, 


9 WTRQ NK KL HR‘ °S KN BPRS WYTN? (NK 


and I wiped out all the evil that was in the land, and I erected 


10 BT BN°M WP‘L °NK LSRS °DNY N°M 


the house of my lordship in good, and I did good for the root of my lordship, 


*G. A. Cooke, A Tezxt-Book of North-Semitic In- 
scriptions (Oxford, 1903), pp. 159-61 

‘Jbid.. pp. 171-73, 180-81. Quite possibly the 
name is to be read Bar-Rakib “Son of (the) Rider,”’ 
the “Rider"’ being the “Rider of Clouds,”’ the storm- 
god epithet of Baal in Ugarit (text 1 Aqght: 43-44) 
and of Yahweh among the Hebrews (Ps. 68:5). The 
name would thus be of the “Bar-Hadad"’ type, with 
the god's epithet substituting his name. 


* Lidzbarski, EZ phemeris, 3-4. 


7I cannot accept the later dates that have been 
proposed, because they disregard the historic and lin- 
guistic relations with ximw's text and overlook the 
fact that Bar-r«s, a vassal of Tiglath-pileser III (745— 
727 ».c.) refers to KLMW aS a remote predecessor 

Cooke, op. cit., p. 181, ll. 17-18). 

Arguments based on script can be deceptive. For 
purposes of dating, the forms of the letters, though 
important, are insufficient because some (e€.g., z, p, q) 
go with texts older than, and others (&, m, s) with 
those later than, the ninth century. The reason for 


this is that chronology is not the only factor; locality 
and the preferences of schools and individual scribes 
also come into the picture. The danger of dating by 
forms of the letters will be obvious upon comparing 
the handwritings of any two people, or the print of 
almost any two presses, or the typing of any two 
brands of typewriter, not only in the same year of 1949 
but even in the same city. 

It might also be worth anticipating an objection to 
our linguistic argument: The fact that mountain 
ranges separate Zincirli from Karatepe might give 
rise to the view that the two areas were not in contact 
with each other and that therefore Karatepe might 
not have undergone the wave of epigraphic Aramaiza- 
tion more or less simultaneously with Zincirli. How- 
ever, when Azitawadd tells us that he expanded east- 
ward and westward (1:4-5), he can hardly have 
missed contact with Zincirli which is only about 
twenty-five miles southeast of Karatepe; especially in 
the light of ktmw's statement (1. 7) that he shook off 
the yoke of the “King of the Danunites” (ix 
p|N]NY™M). 
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WYSB °NK KS °BY WST °NK SLM 

and I sat on the throne of my father, and I made peace with 

KL MLK W°P B’BT P“LN KL MLK BSDQY W 

every king, and even in war every king reckoned me in my righteousness and 
BHKMTY WBN°M LBY WBN °NK HMYT © 

in my wisdom and in the goodness of my heart, and I built mighty 

ZT BKL QSYT ‘L GBLM BMQMM B°S KN 

walls in all the outposts on the borders, in the places where there had been 
R°M BSL °GDDM °S BL “BD 

bad men with gangs, none of whom had been subservient 

KN LBT MPS W°NK °ZTWD STNM THT PM 

to the House of Mop, but I, Azitawadd, put them at my feet, 

Y WBN °NK HNYT BMQMM HMT LSBTNM DNN 

and I built settlements in those places so that the Danunites might 

YM BNHT LBNM W‘N °NK °RST “ZT BMB? 

dwell in the ease of their hearts. And I subjugated mighty lands in the 
°S BL KL HMLKM °§ KN LPNY W° 

west which all the kings before me had not subjugated, but 

NK °>ZTWD ‘NTNM YRDM ?NK YSBM 

I, Azitawadd, subjugated them, bringing (them) down (and) settling (them) 
BQST GBLY BMs? SMS WDNNYM 

in the extremity of my borders in the east, and Danunites 


eet 


Coiumn II 
ySBT 5M WKN BYMTY BKL 
I settled there. And there were in my days, in all 
GBL “MQ °DN LMMS? 5M5 
the borders of the Plain of Adana, from the rising of the sun 
W°D MB°Y WBMQMM °5 KN 
to its setting—and in the places which had 
LPNM °DM LLKT 
formerly been feared, where a person would fear to walk 
DRK WBYMTY °NK °ST TKL HD 
the road, but in my days a woman could stroll 
YD LP LKM B°BR BSL W°LM 
without scandal by the grace of Baal and the gods— 
WKN BKL YMTY SB° WMN“M WSBT 
yea, there were in all my days plenty and goodness and good 
N°MT WNHT LB LDNNYM WLKL “M 
living and ease of heart for the Danunites and all the Plain 
Q °DN WBN HQRT Z WST 
of Adana, and I built this city and made 
2NK 5M °ZTWDY K BSL WRSP 
the name Azitawaddiyy because Baal and Reshef 
SPRM SLHN LBNT WBNY °NK B 
of the Bucks sent me to build and I built it by 
°BR BSL WB°BR RSP SPRM! B 
the grace of Baal and Reshef of the Bucks in 
SB° WBMN“M WBSBT NSMT WBNHT 
plenty and goodness and in good living and in ease 


Wits 
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LB LKNY MSMR L°MQ °DN WLB 

of heart so that there might be protection for the Plain of Adana and for the 
T MPS K BYMTY KN L?RS “MQ ? 

House of Mopé, for in my days there were unto the land of the Plain 

DN WMN“M WBL KN MTM< LL BYMTY > LDNNY 

of Adana plenty and goodness, and there was no adversary unto the Danunites. 
M {LL BYMTY} WBN °NK HQRT z < W>ST 

And I built this city and made 

°NK 5M °ZTWDY YSB °NK BN 

the name Azitawaddiyy. I dwell with 

B°L KRNTRYS WYLK ZBH LKL 

Baal KRNTRYS and there has gone (i.e., been made) the sacrifice for the entire 


Coiumn III 
HMSKT ZBH YMM °LP WB['T 
ritual, the Sacrifice of the Thousand Days, both in the season of plowing (=sowing) 
WB°T QsR 5 WBRK B‘L KRIN] 
barley and in the season of harvesting the barley. And Baal krnTRYS blessed 
TRYS °YT °>ZTWD HYM WSLM 
Azitawadd (with) life and peace 
°DR “L KL MLK LTTY B°L KRNTRYS 
and great strength above any other king so that Baal KrNTRYS 
WKL °LN QRT L°ZTWD °RK YMM WRB 
and all the deities of the city might give to Azitawadd length of days and multitude 
SNT WRS'T N°MT WZ °DR “L KL ML 
of years and good authority and great strength above any other king, 
K WKN HQRT Z B‘LT 88° WTRS WM 
and this city was one of plenty (of food) and wine, and this 
ZS YSB BNY KN B‘L °?LPM WB‘ 
people which dwells in it constituted owners of large and 
L SN WB‘L SB° WTRS WBRBMY L‘? 
small cattle and owners of plenty (of food) and wine, and rendering taxes 
WBRBMY °DR WBRBMY “BD 
and rendering adulation and rendering service to Azitawadd 
TWD WLBT MPS B°BR BSL W°LM 
and to the House of Mop by the grace of Baal and the gods. 
WM MLK BMLKM WRZN BRZNM °M > 
And if any king among kings, or prince among princes, or 
DM °5 SM °S YMH 5M 
person of renown, who obliterates the name of Azitawadd 
D BS°R Z WST 5M °M °?P YHMD °Y 
in this gate and puts (on his own) name, or even covets 
T HQRT Z HER ZS POL? 
this city and removes this gate which Azitawadd 
ZTWD WYP‘L ZR WST SM “LY 
made and reuses (it) for a strange gate and puts a name upon it, 
°M BHMDT YS‘ 2M BSNCT WBR* YS“ 
whether he removes from covetousness, or from hate and evil he removes 
Z WMH SMM W°L QN °RS 
this gate; then may Baal of the Heavens and El Creator (/Owner) of the Earth 
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EDGE WSMS “LM WKL DR BN °LM ?YT HMMLKT H° W°YT HMLK H? W°YT 
and the Eternal Sun and all the Generation of the Gods obliterate that prince and that king 


and 


LION °>DM °DM 5M 8M °ZTWD YKN L°LM KM 5M WYRH 
that man of renown; but may the name of Azitawadd endure forever like the name of the 


sun and the moon! 


COMMENTARY 


I:1 °zrwp HBRK B‘L: The article with 
attributive adjective before a genitive, 
running as it does against the general 
Semitic trend, is not an innovation but a 
survival. Nor must we rely solely on the- 
oretical linguistic methods. That this very 
construction goes back to the parent-lan- 
guage of Phoenician and Arabic is shown 


eres 
by the idiom “the 
man the handsome of face = the man 
whose face is handsome.’”’ However, there 
are also abundant Hebrew illustrations of 
the article attached to nouns followed by 
a genitive noun or by a pronominal suffix; 
e.g., Wl byt-l (Gen. 31:13), hmzbh byt-l 
and hqbr (Il Kings 23:17), 
hmlk -Swr (Isa. 36:16), hnhlym rnwn 
(Num. 21:14), Alskwt (Ezek. 46:19), 
hywm hwsdh (Exod. 9:18), Alg h®nnym 
(Ps. 123:4), Acrkk (Lev. 27:23), Whly 
(Josh. 7:21), hhsyw (Josh. 8:33), hhrwtyh 
(II Kings 15:16).* Getting rid of the ar- 
ticle by emendation merely shows igno- 
rance of the linguistic facts. By the same 


token the article in M7335 (Isa. 
24:2), (Prov. 16:4) and 
WS (Ezra 10:14) cannot be brushed 


aside as having “‘only late massoretic sup- 
port.”’ Anomalous forms are the key to the 
antiquity of a language; not clay ducks to 
be shot off the scene by ingenious textual 
critics who too often forget the principle of 
lectio difficilior preferenda est. The Mas- 
sora is not the pronunciation of Hebrew 
as spoken in the ninth century B.c. any 

§ The fact that some of these illustrations may be 


explained on other grounds does not invalidate the 
phenomenon. 


more than our pronunciation of English is 
that of Chaucer; but massoretic pro- 
nunciation is a genuine reflex of the an- 
cient speech just as our English is a 
genuine reflex of older stages of English. 
Any scientific reconstruction of ancient 
Hebrew pronunciation must work back 
from the Massora, just as any reconstruc- 
tion of Egyptian pronunciation must work 
back from Coptic.’ Comparative lin- 
guistics, old orthographies, and ancient 
transliterations are fragmentary though 
invaluable aids; but they are not the pri- 
mary foundation on which the reconstruc- 
tion can be based. 

2 wrk: The name (but not the same 
person) is attested about a century later 
in Cilicia in Assyrian annals; cf. ‘“Urikki,” 
Luckenbill, Historical Records of Assyria, 
Volume II, page 490. 

DNNYM: Since no medial vowels are 
indicated orthographically in this text, 
the y reflects the gentilic ending -tyy-. 

3 With Azitawadd’s role of “father 
and mother,” cf. KLMw’s (ll. 10-11) of 
father, mother, and brother. 

3, 4 ete.: YHW and YRHB are ad- 
verbial infinitives (of the causative yp. 
conjugation) used historically. The sub- 
ject pronoun that follows is matched in 
KLMW’s text (11. 7-8) WSKR NK, “and | 
hired,” a little after Azitawadd’s time and 
a little southeast of Azitawadd’s realm. 
Cf. also we‘L “and I made” (YHWMLK 
of Byblos, ll. 3, 6; Lidzbarski, Ka- 
naandische Inschriften \Giessen, 1907], p. 
13). That we are dealing with the ad- 


°I have purposely simplified the above statement 
for the sake of clarity. There are. of course, more than 
one Massora and more than one dialect of Coptic. 
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verbial infinitive (and not with a par- 
ticiple or with a misuse of 3 for 1 person) 
is shown by "38 Maw (Eccles. 4:2), 
“and I praised.” 

6 “And I filled the arsenals of Pagr’’: 
if the interpretation is right P*°R = (ina) 
“pa-ah-ri (Keilschriftterte aus Assur his- 
torischen Inhalts 1, 30:111:7) might well 
reflect g (¢) in the name of this city. I 
have considered taking ‘grt to mean Heb. 
qrut, “barren women”’ (i.e., the rule was 
so auspicious that hitherto-childless wom- 
en now bore children), but it is better 
(with Professor Bossert) to connect this 
passage with the armament program that 
follows. 

8 SBRT MLsM is problematic. I refrain 
from taking the first word as a verb “I 
broke” because that would interrupt a 
long chain of adverbial infinitives followed 
by °NK to express past time. The point of 
departure for my conjectural interpreta- 
tion is ML$M; MLs occurs in the honorific 
title MLg HKRSYM in Phoenician inscrip- 
tions from Cyprus (G. A. Cooke, North- 
Semitic Inscriptions, pp. 60, 73, translates 
“interpreter of the thrones’; Lidzbarski, 
Kan. Inschrifien, pp. 27, 31, is uncertain 
as to the meaning; I share Lidzbarski’s 
doubts). 

9 Tre: Adverbial infinitive; the mean- 
ing is fixed by the context with but little 
margin for error. 

Adverbial infinitive of con- 
jugation. 

10 »pNy corresponds to Heb. “3558, 
whose literal meaning is “my lords.” I 
take masculine plural *“dwnym to signify 
“lordship,” like zqwnym, “old age,” 
nwrym, “(the period of) youth,” ete. 
How "7% “My Lordship” as a title 
came to designate God in Hebrew requires 
no explanation. -pNy might conceivably 
refer to divinity here, but I prefer to relate 


it to the king, thus connecting with the 
following line. 

1l nk: St “I set/made”’ taken 
out of context could equal Heb. "Mw. 
However, the following °nK and the long 
list of parallel constructions, above and 
below, show that it corresponds to Heb. 
mw. Only when the final consonant of 
the root is T does there appear the illusory 
possibility of a perfect followed by °nK. 

-T means “‘with”’ and is not the proclitic 
with definite accusatives in Phoenician 
(ef. Heb. * which has both functions; 
though the two uses are morphologically 
distinct when pronominal suffixes are 
added: "MN “with me” but "MIX accus. 
“me’’); the proclitic before definite ac- 
cusatives in Phoenician is °yt (1:3; I11:3, 
14-15; edge). 

12 the root is °yb as in Heb. 
“enemy.” “War” is the meaning in con- 
trast to “peace” (I. 11); “enmity, hatred” 
is (Heb. Swh) in this text (II1:17). 

15 °Sm:etymologically “correct”’ pl. of 
what occurs in Heb. as *y§ “man.” In 
Heb. there are four different roots, some 
or all of which are often lumped together 
by students: (1) “man,” (2) 


7 

“man,” néym “men,” (= 

“man”’ [asdistinct from jinn);cf. also 


Aram. “man’’), (3) “woman’’ (cf. 
af “female”; Aram. “‘woman’’), 


“women”; Aram. n4y ‘“women’’). 

16 “The House of Mop8” is the name 
of Azitawadd’s dynasty. 

Srnm: perfect plus ace. -NM 
“them”; the same form of another verb 
occurs in 1:20 (“NTNM). 

17 “settlements,” shows that 
HuMyYT in A has been miscopied. 

SBTNM DNNYM: note the Egypto-Semitic 
tolerance of a morpheme between a noun 
and its following genitive. This particular 
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example is what we might call the M12 
«construction; “their dwelling of 
the Danunites = the dwelling of the 
Danunites”; cf. probably KNY MSMR 
(11:14) “his being of protection = the 
being of protection” and certainly Try 
BL (III:4) “his giving of Baal = Baal’s 
giving.” This phenomenon is attested, 
though generally misunderstood, in Heb. 
bbow (Ezek. 10:3), m°wzy hyl (Il Sam. 
22:33), mdrkk zmh (Ezek. 16:27), hbltw 
hwb (Ezek. 18:7), np&w ‘sl (Prov. 13:4), 
whryth &mhh (Prov. 14:13), ktbm hmtyhsym 
(Ezra 2:62).!° I have already pointed out 
that its presence in Egyptian is not an 
inner Egyptian development but a primi- 
tive Egypto-Semitic feature.!' Egypto- 
Semitic tolerance of an element interposed 
between a word and a following genitive 
survives in passages like bgwm-lm&pt *lhym 
(Ps. 76:10) and brn-yhd kwkby ber (Job 
38:7). Thus, while the trend is away from 
such interpositions, there are enough sur- 
vivals to show that the parent-stock toler- 
ated them. That the genitive must follow 
the construct remains a feature of Egypto- 
Semitic; but the sequence can be inter- 
rupted. 

20 yRpM and YSBM are causative adv. 
inf. The -m is probably not the suffix 
“them” (which in this text is -Nm) but 
rather the Phoenician reflex of Accadian 
-umma attached to the adv. inf. which oc- 
curs also in Ugaritic (see my Ugaritic 
Handbook § 9. 23 for Old Assyrian, Old 
Babylonian, Nuzu, and Ugaritic ex- 
amples). 

I1:4-5 For the parallelism of °dm and 
see also Eccles. 7:28. 

5-6 ST TKL HD YD LP LKM: The pas- 
sage means that Azitawadd had made 


1° Again, the phenomenon is established even 
though some of the examples may be explained dif- 
ferently. 

" Ugaritic Handbook, § 8. 11; note Eg. illustrations 
such as ‘wt.f h34.t, “his game of the desert’; or with 
adj. interposed (cf. note on I:1) {ph.t wr.t iwnw, “the 
great holes of Heliopolis.”’ 


even the erstwhile bandit-infested areas 
safe for everybody. A more specific mean- 
ing is suggested by a claim of Ramses III 
that he so established public security that 
a woman could go anywhere she wanted 
without being molested (Breasted, An- 
ctent Records of Egypt, IV, 26). %r, 
“woman,” parallels °pM, “man, person’’; 
f. rKL = Heb. 523M parallels the tense of 
m. YST°; HD is a construct inf. parallel to 
LLKT with the preposition omitted as often 
after ykl in Heb. (see Gen. 24:50; 37:4; 
Exod. 18:23; Job 4:2) and is perhaps to be 


eer 


normalized hid in the light of Sls 
“to stray.”’ My solution for the next 
seven letters is drastic, but, since all the 
interpretations offered so far are wrong, a 
new one is called for if only for the pur- 
pose of evoking further thought on the 
subject. yd lph “hand to the mouth!” is 
a Hebrew idiom for “be silent!’ Possibly, 
then, yp LP LKM, “hand to mouth for 
you!”’ is an adverbial idiom meaning 
“with everybody keeping quiet.’’ My first 
impression was that the whole phrase 
meant “a woman could stroll without any 
man making offensive advances to her’; 
but my wife suggests another interpreta- 
tion which has much in its favor: the talk 
is not that of male accosters but of gos- 
sips, including women gossips who uni- 
versally do their best to make other wom- 
en’s lives miserable. Thus the phrase could 
be rendered freely : ‘a woman could travel 
without running the risk of gossip,” which 
makes Azitawadd’s boast the more pointed. 

6 BBR BL WLM: text A repeats the 
preposition, thus reading B°BR BSL WB‘BR 
-LM both here and in III:11 below. 

9-10 NK is omitted haplographi- 
cally in A, for the scribe skipped from the 
8 of Sr to that of 5m. 

10 °zrwpy: the name of the city built 
by Azitawadd, where these texts were 
found. 
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10-11 rSpsprm: Much can be said for 
interpreting the latter word as “birds” 
(Heb. DES) or as “bucks” (Heb. 
o-w5%). I prefer the latter in the light 
of an actual representation of Reshef 
wearing a helmet adorned with the head of 
a caprid (ef. Meyer, Gesch. des Altert., 2d 
ed., II, 134). 

16-17 Li Bymty should be shifted 
from 17 to 16 to agree with A. Our scribe 
here omitted these seven letters in 16 and 
supplied them out of place in the next line. 
On MTMLL, see JQR, XX XIX (1948), 47, 
n. 18. 

17 Sr: A reads wSr. 

18 BN: A reads H°LM Zz instead. BN 
seems to be a preposition that can indi- 
cate where or with whom one dwells; cf. 
III:8. 

IIl:1 A reads HMYKT, accord- 
ing to the copy. My italicized translation 
of the passage is admittedly unsatisfying 
but I ean think of nothing better at 
present. 

2 &: cf. Accadian Séu, “barley.”” 

3-4 uym wS~tmM wz: A reads BHYM 
WBSLM 

5 WKL2°LN QrT: omitted in A. 

6 RST: Honeyman’s suggestion (Le 
Muséon, LXI [1948], 50) that the root is 
that of Aram. r®, “‘to be permitted, en- 
titled” (whence RST would here mean 


" If the short verticle stroke after both §'s, on the 
autograph, is intentional, we may have an abbrevia- 
tion for ( =Heb. s‘wrym), “barley.” 
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“authority, dominion”), has much in its 
favor, including a plausible meaning as 
well as etymology. 

7 §&B° means “plenty of food” as the 
complementary (=Heb. tyrw%, 
“‘wine’’) indicates. 

8-9 Cf. KLMw’s claim (ll. 11-12) that 
he so improved the lot of his people that 
they became owners of large and small 
cattle, of gold and silver, and of fine cloth- 
ing. 

9-10 BRBMy: translation conjectural. 

11 wim: A reads WB‘BR °LM. 

edge MMLKT: corresponds to RZN 
above. In Phoenician, MMLKT refers to the 
person who rules, not to the impersonal 
realm like Heb. mmlkh “kingdom, govern- 
ment.” 


lion strong adversative “but.” 


For invocations to the sun and moon, 
cf. zkR line b:24 and Nérab (Cooke, op. 
cit., p. 186, 1. 9). 

The time is ripe for a comparative 


study of the literature from Canaan. The 
Old Testament, the Ugaritie tablets, and 
the Northwest Semitic inscriptions il- 
luminate one another. For example, B°L 
smMp (KLMW:15) “Baal of the Club,” is 
now intelligible against the background of 
the Ugaritic tablet No. 68 (Ugaritic Hand- 
book I1), which celebrates Baal’s van- 
quishing Yamm by use of a smp, “club.” 
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THE PHOENICIAN STELE INSCRIPTION FROM CILICIA 
RALPH MARCUS AND I. J. GELB 


[In view of the importance of the subject and of the difference in background and point of 


view of Professors Gordon and Marcus and Gelb, the Editor finds it unnecessary to justify his 
decision to publish two translations of the Phoenician stela inscription from Ayricatepesi in the 
same issue of the Journal of Near Eastern Studies. The two articles (see pp. 108-15 and 116-20) 
are completely independent of each other, and the Editor alone has seen the manuscripts of both 
before publication. He believes that their similarities and differences will prove informative and 


stimulating to every interested reader.] 


N DECEMBER 1948 we received from 
Professor Helmuth Bossert the fac- 
simile of a hand-drawing of a long 

Phoenician inscription (sixty-five lines in 
all) on the basalt stele of -zrwp, found at 
Ayricatepesi near Karatepe in Cilicia. 
When in January of this year we sub- 
mitted to the Editor of this Journal a 
transliteration and translation of the in- 
scription together with a brief historical 
and philological commentary,' he in- 
formed us that he had just received from 
Professor Cyrus Gordon a paper dealing 
with the same inscription. Although we 
have not seen Professor Gordon’s paper, 
we have assumed that his transliteration 
of the text, which presents no unusual 
graphic difficulties, is identical with ours, 
and, therefore, in order to save space we 
have eliminated our transliteration. 

The Phoenician stele inscription cor- 
responds to what Bossert calls the “dritte 
Fassung.’”? It is a variant version of the 
statue inscription (called “erste Fassung”’ 
by Bossert), with which we dealt pre- 
viously,’ and of the lion inscription (called 
“gweite Fassung”’ by Bossert). 

i 1. J. Gelb will deal with the Hittite hieroglyph 
text paralleling the Phoenician stele inscription in a 
paper to be read at the meeting of the American Orien- 
tal Society to be held in New Haven in April of this 
fear. 
ae H. Th. Bossert, “Die phdnizisch-hethitischen 


Bilinguen vom Karatepe,"’ Tark Tarih Kurumu Belle- 
ten, (1948), 517-31. 
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Without going into details, we may 
comment on the probable date of the 
°-ZTWD inscriptions. In our article on the 
-ZzTWD statue inscription we suggested a 
date ca. 800 B.c. on the basis of epigraphic 
criteria. We are now inclined to lower this 
date to ca. 740 B.c. on the tentative as- 
sumption that >wRK, referred to as king of 
the Danunians, who made °zTwp great 
(i:2), is the same person as Urik or 
Urikki or Urriaik, king of Que, mentioned 
in the annals of the third year of Tiglath- 
pileser IIT (745-727 B.c.).* If this assump- 
tion is correct,® we shall have to reject the 
dating to the end of the seventh century 
proposed by Alt. 

It also seems clear that °zTwp was a 
hereditary ruler, since he says in i:11, 
“And I sat on the throne (Ks) of my 
father.”’ That he was a son of °wRK, king 
of the Danunians, as assumed by Bos- 
sert,® seems doubtful in view of the fact 
that he does not say so explicitly, as we 
might otherwise expect on the basis of 


* Ralph Marcus and I. J. Gelb, ‘‘A Preliminary 
Study of the New Phoenician Inscription from Cili- 
cia,’’ J NES, VII (1948), 194-98. 


*D. D. Luckenbill, Ancient Records of Assyria and 
Babylonia (Chicago, 1926), Vol. I, §§ 769, 772, and 
801. 


* The assumption is made also by Bossert, loc. cit., 
and by Albrecht Alt, *‘Die geschichtliche Bedeutung 
der neuen phénizischen Inschriften aus Kilikien,” 
Forschungen und Fortschritte, XXTV (1948), 121-24. 
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ancient Semitic inscriptions, in which was an immediate successor of >wWRK, 
royal descent is almost always mentioned. since °zTwp may well have been a con- 
Nor do we see any cogent reason for ac- temporary vassal or official of the Da- 
cepting Bossert’s assumption that °>zTwp  nunian king. 


TRANSLATION 


Cotumn I 


1 I,°ZTWD, blessed by Ba‘al, servant 

2 of Bacal, whom °WRK, king of the Danunians, made great— 

3 Bacal made me a father and mother to the Danunians. I gave life to 

4 the Danunians. I widened the land of the Plain of Adana from the East 

5 to the West. And there was in my days all good to the Danunians, 

6 and abundance and goodness. And I filled the buildings of P*R, and I 

7 added horse to horse and shield to shield and armies to 

8 armies because of Ba‘al and the god. And I broke rebels 

9 and I crushed all evil which was in the land. And I erected 
10 my house of lordship in goodness. And I did good to the root of my lordship. 
11 And I sat on the throne of my father. And I made peace with 
i2 every king. And also every king held me in esteem for my righteousness and 
13. for my wisdom and for my goodness of heart. And I built strong 
14 fortresses in all the far regions upon the borders, in places where there were 
15 bad men, chiefs of bands, where no man was a slave 

16 to BT MPS; and I, >ZTWD, placed them under my feet. 

17 And I built fortresses in those places in order that the Danunians might dwell 
18 in peace of their mind. And I humbled mighty lands in the 

19 West, which none of the kings had humbled who were before me. And 
20 I, °ZTWD, humbled them, I brought them down, (and) I settled them 
in the far regions of my frontiers in the East. And the Danunians 


Cotumn II 


I settled there. And they were in my days in all 
the frontiers of the Plain of Adana from the East 
to the West, and in the places which 

formerly were feared, where a man feared to go 
on the way. And in my days I weakened oppression for the rejoicing 

of the poor of the districts because of Ba‘al and the god. 

And there were in all my days abundance and goodness and good 

living and peace of mind to the Danunians and to all the Plain 

9 of Adana. And I built this town and I gave it 

10 the name of °zTwops. As Ba‘al and Resheph- 

11 of-the-Wings commissioned me to build, so I built it 

12 because of Ba‘al and because of Resheph-of-the-Wings, in 

13. abundance and in goodness and in good living and in peace 

14. of mind, that it might be an outpost for the Plain of Adana and for 

15 Br mp&. As in my days there was to the land of the Plain of 

16 Adana abundance and goodness, so there was no injured (person) 

17 among the Danunians in my days. And I built this town (and) | gave it 
18 the name of °zrwps (and) I settled in it 

Ba‘al kRNTRIS. And there shall go a sacrifice to all 
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Cotumn III 


the molten images, a yearly sacrifice of an ox, and at the [time of pllowing 
1 sheep, and at the time of harvesting 1 sheep. And Ba‘al xr[n]}rrJS blessed 


zTwp with life and well-being 


and mighty strength above every king, in that he, Ba‘al krnTRJS, 

and all the gods of the city gave to >zTwp length of days and multitude 

of years and good richness and mighty strength above every king. 

And this town was possessed of abundance and wine. And this people, 

which dwells in it, is possessed of cattle and i» >ossessed 

of flocks and is possessed of abundance and wine. And greatly they bear (children) 
and greatly they honor and greatly they serve >zTwp 


and BT MPS because of Ba‘al and the god. 


And if a king among kings or a prince among princes (or) if 

any man, whatever the man’s name, shall erase the name of >zTwp 

on this gate or shall place (there another) name or else shall covet 

this town or shall remove this gate, which >zTwp made, 

or shall do (something) strange to this gate or shall place (another) name on it 
or in covetousness shall remove it or in hate or in wickedness shall remove 
this gate, let Bacal Shamem and El, creator of earth, 


CONTINUATION A (ON BASE OF STELE) 


and Shemesh ‘LM and the whole assembly of divine beings 


erase that kingdom 
and that king and 
(accusative particle) 


CoNnTINUATION B (ON PoRTAL-LION) 


that man, whatever the man’s name, utterly. 
May the name of °zrwos be for ever like the name 


of the sun and moon! 


COMMENTARY 


i:1 nk, The pronoun is here 
casus pendens, as so often in ancient 
Semitic inscriptions. See the examples col- 
lected by A. Poebel, Das appositionell 
bestimmte Pronomen der 1. Pers. Sing. . . . 
(Chicago, 1932). 

i:2 °S °pR °wrk, “whom °>wRK made 
great.”’ Sis here the relative pronoun, and 
-DR is the perfect of the intensive form of 
the verb, followed by its subject, >wRK. 

i:6 ‘grt, “buildings.” This meaning 
is suggested both by the context and by 
the obvious connection of the word with 
Arabic ‘agr, which means, among other 
things, “habitation,” “castle,” “estate.” 
Our rendering is confirmed by the cor- 


responding Hittite hieroglyphic word, 
karunas, which means “building” or the 
like. 


i:6 PR may plausibly be identified 
with Pabri (or Pabra), mentioned as a 
Cilician royal residence in the annals of 
Shalmaneser IIT (858-824 B.c.), as Bos- 
sert has already pointed out.’ In the re- 
cently published Assur texts of this king,‘ 
he says, “I shut up the arrogant enemy 

Th. Bossert, “Berichte: Karatepe,"" Die Welt 


des Orients, Heft 3 (August, 1948), p. 251. 


’ Ernst Michel, ‘‘Die Assur-Texte Salmanassars III 
(858-824),'' Die Welt des Orients, Heft 1 (May—June, 
1947), pp. 5-20; Heft 2 (December, 1947), pp. 57—71; 
Heft 3 (August, 1948), pp. 205-22. The passage refer- 
ring to the city of Pabri is iii:6-7, in Michel's edition, 
Heft 2, p. 58. 
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Kati in Pabri, his royai residence”’ (*Ka-ti 
nakru™® Pa-ah-ri [dl] Sarru-ti-su e-sir- 
sé. In his note on the passage the editor, 
Michel, remarks that other references to 
Pabri are as yet unknown. From the con- 
text of the stele inscription it would seem 
that it lay in or near the Plain of Adana. 

i:8 usm, “rebels,” is clearly a par- 
ticiple of the root uss cf. Bibl. Heb. 
mlisim. 

i:9 wTpQ NK, “and I crushed.” We 
would explain this verb as derived from 
the root dqq, with the preformative ¢. 

i:10 Br “my house of lordship,” 
... BRS png, “the root of my lordship.” 
We take the pronominal suffix (J) in both 
occurrences of to modify the com- 
pound rather than the second noun. The 
two compounds seem to mean “‘my lordly 
house” and “my lordly family’ rather 
than “the house of my lord” and “the 
root of my lord,” although the latter ren- 
derings are possible. 

i:11 >, “with.” Our inscription dis- 
tinguishes the preposition >r “‘with”’ from 
the accusativi as noted for 
Phoenician by Z. 8. Harris, A Grammar of 
the Phoenician Language (New Haven, 
1936), p. 63. 

i:12 pT PLN, “held me in esteem.”’ 
More literally the phrase seems to mean, 
“made me (i.e., placed me) in desire.” 
The phrase may also be rendered “envied 
me.’ Here, apparently we have a new 
Phoenician idiom. 

i:13. wBN‘M LBJ, “and for my good- 
ness of heart.”’ The phrase may of course 
mean “and for my excellence of mind.” 
One would have to know more of °*zTwp’s 
personality to decide which is meant here. 

ii:5-6 NK °ST TK LHD/J DL PLKM, “I 
weakened oppression for the rejoicing of 
the poor of the districts.” In other words, 
the king claims to have lessened the law- 
lessness which had previously caused the 
humble people of the region to live in fear. 


Our rendering of the verb *Sr in this pas- 
sage may be justified by comparing it with 
Arabic >js, meaning, among other things, 
“to do violence,” “to soften,” “to weak- 
en”; cf. also Ethiopic sa “tabescere,”’ 
“liquescere.”” This is the rendering we 
finally adopted after the printing of our 
translation of the *zTwp statue inscription 
(Bossert’s “erste Fassung’’) where the 
same expression occurs. We circulated 
this revision of our first rendering to a 
number of scholars together with offprints 
of the earlier article. 

ii:16-17 The letters MTMLDNNJMLL 
were obviously written by the stonecutter 
in error for MTMLLLDNNJM (i.e., MTMLL 
LDNNJM), which appear in the °zrwp 
statue inscription, iii: 14. 

ii:18 BN, “in it.”’ Here and in iii:8 BN 
is evidently the preposition B with pro- 
nominal suffix of the third person singu- 
lar. 

iii:1 It is natural to suppose 
that these were the same kind of image as 
the biblical massékdh, which A.V. renders, 
“molten image.” 

iii:1 JMM, “a yearly sacrifice.” 
Cf. zebah jamim in I Sam. 1:21 and 20:6, 
rendered as “‘yearly sacrifice” in A.V. 

iii:1 WB RS can easily be re- 
stored from the parallel phrase in the 
-ZTWD statue inscription, iv:5, where we 
find °r urs, “the time of plowing.”’ The 
restoration is, of course, confirmed by the 
phrase WB°T Qsk, “‘and at the time of har- 
vesting”’ in the following line. 

ii:2 § 1, “1 sheep.” The stroke after 
$ is evidently the number 1, as normally 
in hieroglyphic Hittite. 

iii:5 LN Qrt, “gods of the city.”” Ob- 
serve the usage of the plural form °LN(M) 
“gods” as contrasted with °Lm, “god” 
elsewhere in our inscription. 

iii:7 (and 9) (=Heb. dba‘) wrrs, 
“abundance and wine.’ We should, of 
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course, expect “abundance of grain (or 
other food) and wine”’ as in the biblical 
coupling of dégdn wattrds. 

iii:9 JLDp, “they bear (children),’’ re- 
fers to the people of the town. 

iii:14 gJamp, “shall covet.”” This ren- 
dering is not quite right, but we have 
adopted it in deference to the traditional 
English rendering of Heb. hmd. Actually, 
the meaning “to lay covetous hands up- 
on” fits better here and in several O.T. 
passages, e.g., in the Tenth Command- 
ment (Exod. 20:17). 

11:18 WL QN Rs, “and El, creator of 
earth.” Cf. Gen. 14:22, JHWH él ‘eljén 
qonéh Sdmajim wa-ares. 

Contin. A:1 wSmS ‘LM, “and She- 


mesh ‘LM.”’ It is natural to render “‘She- 
mesh of eternity’ or “the eternal sun,” 
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but we cannot be sure that °zTwp used 
“LM in the same sense as the Israelites in 
Heb. “eternal God.”’ 

Contin. A:l1 WKL DR BN °LM, “and 
the whole assembly of divine beings.”’ For 
a parallel expression see Cyrus Gordon, 
Ugaritic Handbook (Rome, 1947), p. 224, 
Glossary Nr. 560, and text Nr. 2, 1. 17, 
which he transliterates: yt&. ldr. bn il. lL. 
mphrt. bn [il]. 

Contin. A:2 Although mu, “erase,” 
occurs above in iii: 18, we have put it here 
to avoid awkwardness in the English word 
order. 

Contin. B:1 ps, “utterly.”” More 
literally “nothingness.” >ps is evidently an 
adverbial accusative (as sometimes in 
O.T.), modifying mx, “erase.” 
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STATUETTES OF W3d-t AS ICHNEUMON COFFINS! 


BERNARD V. BOTHMER 


ORE than half a century ago the 
remains of two ichneumons were 
found in the bronze statuettes 

Inv. Nos. 11389 and 11867 of the Egyp- 
tian Department of the Berlin Museum.? 
Both statuettes represent a seated lion- 
headed goddess with sun disk and uraeus 
and bear inscriptions in which the goddess 


I W 3d-t is named. This is the Bovrw 
(Buto) of the Greeks, who identified her 
by the name of her town | 3d-t, 
capital of the XIXth nome of Lower 
Kgypt.* 

In 1936 an uninscribed bronze statu- 
ette of the Berlin collections, Inv. No. 
13137,* likewise representing a seated 
lion-headed goddess, had to be given labo- 
ratory treatment for bronze disease. On 
this occasion remains of linen, animal 
bones, and a well-preserved small jawbone 
with teeth were found inside the hollow 


' Grateful acknowledgment is made to Dr. Rudolf 
Anthes, director of the Egyptian Department, Ehe- 
mals Staatliche Museen, Berlin, for much assistance 
in the past when the notes for this article were taken 
and for his kind permission to publish them in their 
present form. 

? Kénigliche Museen zu Berlin, Ausf@hrliches Ver- 
seichnis der Aegyptischen Altertimer und Gipsabgisse 
(2d ed., 1899), pp. 294-95; E. Lefébure, Sphinz, VI 
(1903), 199; Hopfner, Tierkult, p. 57, n. 3; Roeder, 
Egyptian Religion, IV (1936), 37; Roeder, Agyptische 
Bronsewerke, par. 155, 488¢, 493. Inv. No. 11389; ex- 
coll. von Kaufmann; height (incl. tenons not visible in 
the illustration), 35 cm.; inscribed; contained I chneu- 
mon adult. Our Figs. 1-2. Inv. No. 11867; from H. 
Brugsch’s excavations at Sais; height (without ten- 
ons), 75 cm.; inscribed; dated by cartouches of H‘‘- 
ib-r° Wih-id-r* (Apries, 588-568 of Dynasty 
XXYI: contained Ichneumon adult. (registered as 
Inv. No. 11868). Figs. 3-4 on our Pl. XII. 

*H. Gauthier, Dictionnaire des noms géographiques, 
Il (1925), 65; Porter and Moss, Topographical Biblio- 
graphy, IV (1934), 45; Roeder, Agyptische Bronae- 
werke, par. 629. 

‘Inv. No. 13137; ex-coll. Rudolf Springer; height, 
32 cm.; uninseribed; contained Ichneumon juven.; 
Ausfihrliches Verzeichnis, 1899, p. 295. Fig. 5 on our 
Pl. XIII. 


seat and body of the goddess. One of the 
greatest authorities on ancient Egyptian 
animals, Professor Max Hilzheimer, ex- 
amined the set of teeth and identified 
them as milk teeth of an [chneumon juven. 
Therefore, this statuette, too, had served 
as coffin for a presumably mummified 
ichneumon, and, though in this case the 
lion-headed goddess wears a headdress 
composed of two feathers, cow horns, and 
uraeus, there can be little doubt that she 
was meant to represent W 3d-t. 

This discovery led to a systematic ex- 
amination of all bronze statuettes of lion- 
headed goddesses in the Berlin Museum, 
with the result that three more ichneu- 
mon skeletons were found in inscribed 
bronzes of the goddess W 3d-t of Buto.® 
Thus six statuettes of one collection have 
preserved their contents until modern 
times, and it appears likely that the study 
of comparative material in other museums 
will bring more finds of this kind to light. 

The interiors of three other Berlin 
bronze statuettes, inscribed as W 3d-t, 
were found to have been emptied,’ but 


*Inv. No. 13130; ex-coll. Rudolf Springer; seated 
lion-headed goddess (h., 12 cm.) on oblong box (h., 6 
em.; L, 21 em.; w., 6 cm.); inscribed; box contained 
Ichneumon juven.; Ausfiihrliches Verzeichnis, 1899, p. 
295. Inv. No. 13135; ex-coll. Rudolf Springer; height, 
40 cm.; inscribed; contained Ichneumon juven.; Aue- 
fihrliches Verzeichnis, 1899, p. 295 (erroneously called 
solid). Inv. No. 13141; ex-coll. Rudolf Springer; 
height (incl. tenons not visible in the illustration), 39 
cm.; inscribed; contained Ichnewmon juven.; Ausf@hr- 
liches Verzeichnis, 1899, p. 295. Fig.6 onour Pl, XIII. 

* Inv. No. 13144; ex-coll. Rudolf Springer; seated 
lion-headed goddess (h., 8 cm.) before obelisk (h., 
17.5 cm., diameter at base, 3 X 3 cm.); height (incl. 
tenons not visible in the illustration), 20 cm.; in- 
scribed; empty; Ausf@hrliches Verzeichnis, 1899, p. 295. 
Our Fig. 7. Inv. No. 13787; ex-coll. Rudolf Springer; 
height, 62 cm.; inscribed; empty; Ausf@hrliches Ver- 
seichnis, 1899, p. 295. Our Figs. 8-9. Inv. No. 13789; ex- 
coll. Rudolf Springer; height, 57 cm.; inscribed; 
empty; Ausfdhrliches Verzeichnis, 1899, p. 295. Figs. 
10-11 on our Pl. XTV. 
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showed incrustations which left little 
doubt about the former contents. Two 
more empty statuettes of seated lion- 
headed goddesses without inscriptions’ 
may likewise be regarded as ichneumon 
coffins, since the remains of this animal 
had also been found in the uninscribed 
statuette Inv. No. 13137. 

Another statuette of the type under 
discussion,* representing the seated lion- 
headed goddess on top of an oblong box,* 
may have been intended as a receptacle 
for an ichneumon, but through an acci- 
dent in casting the interior of the box was 
filled with core material and bronze, and 
was therefore useless as a coffin. 

These twelve bronzes represent a seated 
lion-headed goddess and, except for the 
last-mentioned piece, all may have served 
as ichneumon coffins. Ordinarily the ani- 
mal was placed within the figure of the 
goddess, but in the case of Inv. Nos. 13130 
and 13144 an oblong box or an obelisk had 
been used as container.’ During the Late 
Period, bronze statuettes may have served 
as animal coffins more often than has been 
assumed hitherto. As for the seated lion- 
headed goddess, it seems likely that the 
votive character of the statuette was en- 
hanced as much by depositing the ichneu- 
mon within as by inseribing the statuette 
with a plea to W 3d-¢ for life and with the 
name of the donor. Hollow wooden statu- 
ettes, too, may have been used in this 

7 Inv. No, 2433; purchased (provenance unknown) ; 
height, 21 cm.; uninscribed ; empty. Inv. No. 8292; ex- 


coll. Theremin; legs below the knees and lower part of 
seat missing; height, 11.5 cm.; uninscribed ; empty. 


SInv. No. 13794; ex-coll. Rudolf Springer; seated 
lion-headed goddess (h., 17.5 cm.) on oblong box (h., 
4 cm.); uninseribed. Fig. 12 on our Pl. XIV. 

* Like Inv. No. 13130; ef. n. 5 above. 

‘©The Berlin finds disprove Roeder's statement 
(Agyptische Bronzewerke, par. 155) that only in the 
case of the Copenhagen bronze No. 193 (a box sup- 
porting the seated lion-headed goddess) practical use 
of a statuette could be assumed. Roeder (ibid.) cites 
Berlin Inv. No. 13155 erroneously instead of Berlin 
Inv. No. 13135. 
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way as a figure from the Abbott collec- 
tion suggests." 

It is strange that, of the six ichneumons 
recovered from the Berlin statuettes, only 
two are adulii," while four of them are 
juvenes.* The young animals were depos- 
ited also in large bronzes; so it cannot be 
argued that the narrow space available 
within small statuettes had caused the 
deposition of juvenes. The animals must 
have been dispatched beforehand; there- 
fore, they cannot have been so-called 
“sacred ichneumons,” the killing of which 
Herodotus (ii. 65) and Diodorus (i. 83) 
list as a capital crime, but rather ichneu- 
mons at large which were captured in or- 
der to be incorporated into the bronzes. 
Nothing is known as yet about the rela- 
tionship between the bronzes of the seated 
W 3d-t containing ichneumons and the 
numerous ichneumon coffins in the shape 
of an oblong box supporting a figure of the 
animal. 

Bronze statuettes of a standing lion- 
headed goddess could not serve as coffins, 
since the interior was not easily acces- 
sible and, in most cases, was much too 
small. An exception may have been Ber- 
lin Inv. No. 13147,'* where the goddess 
stands in front of a high pillar, the top 


4 Now in the Brooklyn Museum, No. 37. 170SL; 
height, 14.5 cm.; only the throne is hollow; Caroline 
Ransom Williams, New York Historical Society Quar- 
terly Bulletin, IL (1918-19), 79-80 and Fig. 6. Mrs. 
Williams (ibid., pp. 81-83 and Figs. 9-11) publishes a 
large (h., 43 cm.) wooden statuette of a squatting lion- 
headed goddess containing a cat mummy (Brooklyn 
Museum No. 37.1379L). A similar hollow wooden 
figure, ca. 20 cm. high, is in the Louvre (N. 5209); it 
was found at the Serapeum; cf. Boreux, Guide-cata- 
logue sommaire (Paris, 1932), pp. 297 and 329. 


"Inv. No. 11389; Inv. No. 11868 (the bronze 
statuette from which this ichneumon was extracted 
bears the Inv. No. 11867). 


Inv. Nos. 13130, 13135, 13137, 13141. All ani- 
mals were examined by Professor Max Hilzheimer, 
who determined their relative age from the state of the 
bones and teeth. 


1¢ Ex-coll. Rudolf Springer; height, 44.5 cm.; un- 
inscribed; empty; Ausfihrliches Verzeichnis, 1899, p. 
295. Fig. 13 on our Pl. XTV. 
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Sraruetres or W3d-t as IcoNeuMON CorriNs 


of which has the four corner posts typical 
of a sarcophagus. 

Of the twelve statuettes discussed 
initially, eight are inscribed and name the 
goddess W 3d-t," while one of the remain- 
ing four uninscribed bronzes, representing 
a seated lion-headed goddess, likewise 
contained an ichneumon.'* Therefore, 
these too must be regarded as W 3d-t 
statuettes. Although there are a few in- 
scribed bronzes of the Late Period repre- 
senting the goddess W 3d-¢ in a standing 
position,'? I have not found any statuettes 
of the seated lion-headed goddess from the 
Late Period inscribed as Sakhmet.!* In 
New Kingdom sculpture this goddess is 
represented more often seated than 
standing.'® but in the Late Period her at- 


™Inv. Nos. 11389, 11867, 13130, 13135, 13141, 
13144, 13787, 13789. 


* Inv. Nos. 2433, 8292, 13137, 13794. 


'' Daressy, Statues de divinités: Cairo 39089-39091. 
Roeder (Agyptische Bronzewerke, par. 157) refers 
to Vienna 2 (Inv. 312), New York, Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art, 35.9.7 (Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
Bulletin, XXX (1935), pp. 144-45 and fig. 4), and 
Chicago Art Institute 94. 258 (Allen, Handbook, p. 
104). 

'§ Cairo 39128, seated, lion-headed, is inscribed as 
Mut, but this has to be considered as a scribe's mis- 
take, as this goddess is never represented with a lion's 
head. 


1° E.g., the great number of statues from the Mut 
Temple at Karnak (see Porter and Moss, op. cit., LI, 
93). Two of them, apparently completely overlooked 
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titude has been changed, and she appears 
only standing—in bronze*® as well as in 
other materials,” to judge from the in- 
scriptional evidence. The headdress of the 
lion-headed goddesses does not permit us 
to distinguish between Sakhmet and 
W 3d-t, and the same unfortunately holds 
true for the attributes in their hands. 
All this permits of only one conclusion: 
seated lion-headed goddesses of the Late 
Period represent W 3d-t,” and an effort 
should be made to designate them cor- 
rectly, for even the inscribed pieces are 
often carelessly referred to as Sakhmet.** 


Museum or Fine Arrs 
Boston, MASSACHUSETTS 


by all but Karl Baedeker, are exhibited at the Palazzo 
della Ragione, the so-called ‘‘Salone,"' in Padua, where 
they were brought by Belzoni in 1819. They are of 
dark granite, bear no inscriptions, and one of them is 
a statue of fine quality. 


*” E.g., Cairo 39101, 39103-39105; Berlin Inv. No 
2434 


1 E.g., in limestone: Cairo 39110; in faience: Berlin 
Inv. No. 5457, Cairo 39113 and 39115 bis 


22 This goes for statuettes in other materials too, 
e.g., in granite (Annales du Service, X XI [1921], 37- 
38); in glazed sandstone (J £A, XVIII [1932], 123-24 
and Pl. XI, where the deity is called Sekhmet-U bas- 
tet). 

2 E.g., Cairo 39080, Notice des principaur monu- 
ments exposés au Musée de Gizeh (1895), p. 237, No. 
1015; Louvre E. 14719 (h., 56 cm.), Bull. des Musées 
de France, LX (1937), 39-41 (illus.). 
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AN UNEXPLAINED PASSAGE IN AN AMARNA 
LETTER FROM BYBLOS 


WILLIAM L. MORAN, 8.J. 


N EA 87.25-26 Knudtzon reads: [a- 
mulr kiéi-ru-ud-mi a-na Sarri béli-ia/ 
[ti-it-]hi it-ti-ka sabé Sa damki.' We 

propose the reading: [a-mu]r ku-ru-ub-mi 
a-na Sarri béli-ia/\a-sa-alm, etc. Likewise, 
in EA 69.30, we read ku-ru-ub-mi instead 
of ki-ru- uld-mil, and also omit the con- 
jectural d at the end of 69.31. 

That we must read the imperative of 
kardbu instead of the imperative of karddu 
is absolutely certain. A careful examina- 
tion of the published photograph of EA 
87.25 shows that Knudtzon, like his pred- 
ecessors, failed to see the two small 
oblique wedges above and below the hor- 
izontal wedges.? The horizontal wedges 

_are quite short, and this is probably the 
reason for Knudtzon’s reading ud and his 
overlooking the lower oblique wedge, 
which is just below the head of the lower 
horizontal and quite clear. The upper 
oblique wedge is not so clear and is 
pressed very close to the head of the verti- 
cal wedge. 

We are thus rid of the putative verb 
karddu, which appears in neither Ac- 
cadian nor Canaanite, and have a con- 
struction attested in Old Babylonian cor- 


=J. A. Knudtzon, Die El-Amarna-Tafeln 
(1915). Nors.—aAll conjectural additions, whether of 
Knudtzon or the writer, will be in roman type 


? Bezold and Budge, The Tell El-Amarna Tablets in 
the British Museum, L 29804; BU 88-10-13, 31; PL 6 
These small oblique or corner wedges are often very 
hard to recognize; cf. Ungnad, Keilschriftterte der 
Gesetze Hammurapis, XXVIIIr 85, where we must 
read not da-ni-a-tim but d-li-a-tim, and translate erré- 
tim d-li-a-tim Enlil .. . liruréuma, “‘with loud curses 
may Enlil. ..curse him."’ This reading is certain 
from XXVr 39, where the original actually has 4 but 
is wrongly Changed to da by Ungnad in his translitera- 
tion; cf. Albright, /BL, LIV (1935), 201, n. 96. I am 
indebted to Dr. Albright for pointing this out to me. 


respondence and exceedingly common in 
Assyrian correspondence. The ordinary 
meaning of kardbu with ana or the dative 
is either “to bless’’—superior to inferior 
—or “‘to pay homage’”’—inferior to supe- 
rior.? In the Amarna occurrences, how- 
ever, it must mean “to make entreaty,”’ 
“beseech,” or the like, which apart from 
the poor Accadian of the Canaanite 
scribes, is not a strange development in 
view of the close connection between “‘to 
pay homage” to a superior and “to pray 
to” or “to beseech”’ him.* 

|A-sa-a]m, if not certain, is preferable to 
Knudtzon’s conjecture, [ti-it-|bi. Tehd is 
never used elsewhere in the Byblos letters, 
whereas asi is not only common, but fre- 
quently joined with or sabé pt-ta-ti 
as its subject.5 The request that Egyptian 
troops “go forth” to the aid of Byblos is 
one of the main themes of Rib-Addi’s 
correspondence with the Egyptian court. 

* Delitzsch, Assyrisches Handwérterbuch, p. 350a. 
For kardbu in the sense of ‘“‘to pay homage"’ or the 
like, cf. Leroy Waterman, Royal Correspondence of the 
Assyrian Empire, 2. v.13; 10.4; 418. r.7; 435.11; 
1384. 3, ete. The Old Babylonian occurrences (cf. 


Ungnad, Altbabylonische Briefe, 238. 71; 180. 21; 
219. 22; 181. 23; 240.35) are doubtful in the sense of 


*‘to pay homage’; however, see n. 4 below. 


‘For a possible parallel in Old Babylonian, cf. 
Ungnad, op. cit., 116. 17. In this letter one AStamar- 
Adad writes on behalf of certain gardeners. The latter 
wish to reclaim their assistants who had escaped but 
had later been recaptured. He goes on (12-17): 
a-we-li-e &u-nu-ti at-tar-da-kum ri-ig-mi-éu-nu (reading 
Albright's emendation of Ungnad's meaningless si-ik- 
mi-su-nu) mu-hu-ur-ma ma-ha-ar Samaé li-ik-ru-bu- 
ni-kum. “... and may they in the presence of Sha- 
mash address their pleas to you'’—which seems to 
make better sense in the context of a juridical pro- 
cedure than Ungnad's “‘dass sie vor Samaé fiir dich 
beten mégen.”’ 


§Cf. EA 70. 23, 26; 71. 27; 76. 31; 77. 27; 127. 12; 
129. 40, etc. 
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AN UNEXPLAINED PASSAGE IN AN AMARNA Lerrer FROM ByBLos 


The accusative of the infinitive is paral- 
leled in 70.26 tu-ba a-sa pi-ta-ti, 79.14-17 
ma-sa-ar-ta a-n[al/na- 
sa-ar Gl Sarri a-(di|/\a-|sa sabé pi-ta-ti, and 
93.16. Mimation with the accusative is 
found in 88.20-21 ni-li-i/a-sa-am, 
and fluctuation in the use of mimation in 
81.21 la-a i-li-e a-sa, 104.50-51 la-a i-li-i/ 
a-sa. 

In 69.30-32 ku-ru-ulb-mi]/a-na Sarri 
a-si..., a-st is paralleled by 
73.12 ti-e&-mu-na a-si-mi sdbé, 137.49 
a-si-mi pi-ta-tu a Sa-mu.* The fluc- 
tuation we find here between the infini- 
tive construct in 69.32 and the accusative 
of the infinitive in 87.26 is paralleled by 


* Dr. Albright has pointed out to me that the scribe 
must have transposed in this line, and we should read 
da-mu a-si-mi pi-ta-tu. 
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127.38-39 a-di a-si/[sab)é pi-ta-ti, 79.16— 
17 a-[di|/[a-|sa sabé, and 70.26 quoted 
above.’ 

Therefore, we render 87.21-26: “And 
he (Abdi-Ashirta) has placed® therein the 
Hapiru-warriors and chariots, and they 
do not budge from the entrance to the 
city-gate of Gub(la). Come, make en- 
treaty to the king, my lord, for the coming 
forth with you of the warriors sa damki.”’* 


Jouns Hopkins UNIVeRsITy 


7 The writer hopes to treat in detail at a later date 
the employment of case endings in the Byblos letters. 


* Not “sind gelegt’’ with Knudtzon. The perman- 
sive jakin is also used as a Canaanite perfect; for a 
similar use of the permansive, cf. 73. 14, 38; 82. 16; 
83. 28, 36, etc. 


* Sa damki is doubtful, and so we refrain from a 
translation. 
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The Treasure of Three Egyptian Princesses. By 
H. E. Wrnvock. (“Publications of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, Department 
of Egyptian Art,” Vol. X.) New York, 1948. 
Pp. xii+66+42 pls. $7.50. 

This publication has all the merits which we 
have come to expect in Winlock’s writings: 
precision; a graceful style; the museum-man’s 
devotion which counts no labor too great in 
the recovery of an object’s integrity; and the 
sardonic humor of one whose familiarity with 
the country makes him see the ancients acting, 
not only in the setting, but in the very manner 
of their modern descendants. Contemporary 
conditions must in any case enter into a study 
of this “‘treasure,”’ for it was found by natives 
in 1916, sold and dispersed, and only reached 
the Metropolitan Museum “‘piece by piece or 
in lots,” through a number of years of chase. 
As a result of this circumstance nothing could 
be taken for granted, and the text of the book 
consists to a large extent of discussions whether 
certain pieces belong to the treasure at all, and 
to what extent the combinations and restora- 
tions made at the Museum are warranted. 
Winlock had already applied his well-known 
ingenuity to the Middle Kingdom jewelry from 
Lahun, for which Guy Brunton’s careful ob- 
servations at the time of the discovery had 
furnished a basis. Out of the jumble of bits and 
pieces of New Kingdom beads and goldwork, 
Winlock has reconstructed necklaces and col- 
lars, armlets and bracelets, some of which 
show almost certainly the original order and 
all of which are plausible. His greatest triumph 
is the recovery of a headdress the like of which 
had never been found, and which is certainly 
correctly restored (Pls. III-V). It weighs more 
than five pounds and consists of 796 separate 
elements, while more than 60 are known to be 
missing. From a skull plate of gold, with bands 
of colored incrustation, there hang rows of 
rosettes which increase in size toward the bot- 
tom; they are of gold inlaid with colored glass 
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and semiprecious stones, the whole strung to- 
gether by means of a complicated system of 
minute rings of gold wire. 

Another headdress is less gorgeous but more 
exquisite. It consists of a gold circlet bearing 
six rosettes inlaid with carnelian, blue, and 
green glass, while two vividly modeled heads 
of gazelles project in front. Winlock points 
out that such heads occur also in tomb-paint- 
ings on the diadems of concubines who were 
not entitled to wear the royal uraeus and vul- 
ture. But the three ladies under discussion 
stood a little higher in the social scale: they 
were not called “King’s Favorite’’ but “King’s 
Wife,” although not “Great Wife,” a title re- 
served for the queen. Winlock therefore calls 
them “‘princesses”’ and suggests that they may 
have been daughters of Syrian vassals, since 
he detects ‘“‘a distinctly alien flavor” in the 
names—Menhet, Menwi, and Merti—which 
are written, moreover, “with the syllabic writ- 
ing commonly used for foreign words.”’ How- 
ever this may be, the ladies were splendidly 
equipped in purely Egyptian style. 

Winlock distinguishes “real” and ‘“funer- 
ary” jewelry; of the latter, each princess pos- 
sessed a heart scarab; a seweret bead on gold 
wire; a set of spherical fayence beads strung on 
gold wire; a gold foil “bandage” such as was 
packed in. the wrappings over the embalmer’s 
incision in the left side of the abdomen of 
Tutankhamun; a hawk collar and a vulture 
pectoral, both of gold foil; gold stalls for the 
toes and fingers; and gold foil sandals. 

Of the equipment, the canopic jars, poorly 
made, were also, of course, intended for funer- 
ary use, but of the other vessels this seems un- 
likely. There was a large number of cosmetic 
jars, in different shapes, made of fine stones 
with heavy gold bands along the edges of the 
foot, opening, and lid, and sometimes inscribed 
with the king’s name. Other, much larger, jars, 
of which each princess had perhaps ten, con- 
tained each about three and a half pints of 
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cleansing cream, shown by chemical analysis 
to have consisted of oil mixed with lime, an 
effective precursor of soap. All these vessels 
were probably used in actual life, and the 
same applies to three silver canisters (inscribed 
in each case as a “gift of the king” to the royal 
wife named), to the stone and glass goblets, 
and to two beautiful silver mirrors with han- 
dles of gold-covered wood. 

The jewelry not intended in the first place 
for funerary use shows signs of wear in most 
cases. It includes, besides the headdresses men- 
tioned above, hairrings; broad collars with 
hawk head or lotus terminals; numerous neck- 
laces (including among their elements flies, 
crowned hawks, figures of Taweret, and square 
plaques engraved with a figure of Maat); gold 
foil pendants in the shape of shells or engraved 
with figures of Maat, Sekhmet, or Hathor in 
the form of a cow; sacred eyes; oblong cylin- 
drical cases for amulets(?), covered with a 
decoration of gold pellets; bracelets and arm- 
lets inscribed with the name of Tuthmosis III 
and, in one case, with the name of Hatshepsut. 
Two splendid armlets are decorated with five 
figures in the round of cats couchant, recalling 
the sphinxes on Aahhotep’s armlet and the 
lions in a bracelet from Lahun. A wristlet con- 
sisting of gold figures of Taweret and Bes (PI. 
XVIII D) is interesting because exactly the 
same figures, made in cheap blue fayence, are 
found in quantities at E] Amarna. The same is 
true of the gold palmette pendants from one of 
the broad collars (Pl. X). 

Finger rings with scarab bezels are interest- 
ing because of the inscriptions on the latter. 
One reads: ““Men-kheper-Re, Given Life, Is 
the Star of the People.” One is a true hunting 
scarab, although of normal size and not en- 
larged as are those of Amenhotep III. Its in- 
scription reads: “‘Men-kheper-Re, Mighty of 
Arm, has taken thirty hippopotami.” Yet an- 
other reads: ““Men-kheper-Re, Lord of Might, 
Who Smote the Nine Bows and Overthrew the 
Mentiu Twice.” 

The three ladies were buried when Hatshep- 
sut was still alive—in other words, before 1479 
B.c. On the other hand, the name of the king is 
inscribed on their grave goods in a form which 
he adopted after 1494: Men-kheper-Re, and 
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not Men-kheper-en-Re. The burial fell there- 
fore between those two dates. But it remains 
mysterious, for Winlock shows that the three 
princesses were all buried at one time. He of- 
fers us the choice between two explanations: 
epidemic or a triple execution. It depends on 
the predilection of one’s imaginaion which al- 
ternative one chooses. 

H. Frankrort 
University of Chicago 
Studia Orientalia Edidit Societas Orientalis 

Fennica, Vol. XIII. Helsinki: apud Aka- 

teeminen Kirjakauppa, 1947. Pp. vi4+-174. 

The thirteenth volume of the Studia of the 
Finnish Oriental Society, which for a special 
reason appears before the long-expected Vol- 
ume XII, is a Festschrift for Harri Holma, who 
had gone from his academic work in oriental 
studies to be the Finnish Minister to the Holy 
See. 

The volume contains ten studies of varying 
length but all of considerable interest. Four are 
linguistic studies. Martti Rasiinen gives an 
account of the oldest remains of the various 
Turkic languages which are available for 
study, a survey which, he says, is preliminary 
to an account of the phonology of the Turkic 
dialects and a study of the early relationships 
of this group of languages. An unfinished paper 
of the late Gustav Schmidt takes up some of 
the phonetic problems of the Chechenic group 
of northern Caucasian languages, endeavoring 
to carry somewhat further the pioneer work of 
A. Schliefner by an examination of certain phe- 
nomena of vocalization in the Chechenic, In- 
gushic, and Batsic or Tushic dialects, which 
seem to have sufficient common characteristics 
to be classed as a group with probably a com- 
mon ancestor. Anton Deimel of Rome goes 
back to one of Holma’s own studies, that on 
the Semitic names for the various parts of the 
human body, a study which appeared in 1911, 
and seeks to show by an examination of twelve 
Akkadian words of this class that they are all 
derived from Sumerian, and then urges this as 
an indication that in Sumerian we shall find 
the Grundsprache from which have developed 
not only Semitic and Hamitie but also the 
Indo-European languages. Another curious 
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suggestion which has intriguing possibilities is 
made in a paper by Knut Tallqvist that the 
Sumerian kur.gi, which he argues convincingly 
should be rendered ‘‘crane’”’ and not “hen,” is 
the same word which appears with the mean- 
ing of “crane” in Finnish kurki, Esthonian 
kurg, Lapp guorga, and, on the other hand, in 
the Indo-European languages, Greek yépavos, 
Latin grus, OHG cranuch, English crane. 
Three of the articles deal with ancient Meso- 
potamia. Armas Salonen adds some details to 
his earlier work in a paper on the “Processional 
Chariots of the Babylonian Gods’’; Nicholaus 
Schneider, on the related problem of the 
barque of the gods in the Ur III texts; while 
Aapeli Saarisalo publishes ten cylinder seals 
from his collection at Helsinki, one from the 
second half of the third millennium, one from 
Ur ILI, six from the Hammurabi period, one 
middle Assyrian or Hurrian, and one late As- 
syrian. Two studies are historical. Sabatino 
Moscata, as an appendix to his earlier detailed 
study of the caliphate of al-Mahdi, gives here 
& summary account of the caliphate of al- 
Hadi, whose brief reign was an interlude be- 
tween those of his famous father al-Mahdi and 
his even more famous brother Harun ar- 
Rashid. Much more material is available to us 
now than was available to Weil or Muir, but 
there seems to be nothing to demand revision 
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of the earlier estimate of al-Hadi as a violent 
despot, cruel, debauched, and capricious. The 
author makes the important point, however, 
that the accounts of al-Hadi’s persecution of 
the zindigs make it quite clear that these must 
be thought of in general as what we should 
term “free-thinkers” rather than as Mani- 
chees. Jaakko Suolahti, in investigating the 
Persian sources used by the Byzantine histori- 
an Agathias, shows how valuable is the materi- 
al he obtained from the Sassanian Court 
Chronicles through his interpreter Sergius, 
even though he embellished his narrative with 
material of less value from other sources and 
with much rhetorical embellishment of his 
own. Finally, there is one study predominantly 
religious, viz., the longest and to this reviewer 
the most interesting study in the collection, 
Edmund Beck’s detailed examination of how 
Mohammed deals with Christian monasticism 
in the Koran. 

All the papers are in German save those of 
Moseati, who writes in French, and Suolahti, 
who writes in a curious kind of English. The 
printing, which at times must have presented 
serious typographical difficulties, is excellent, 
and the editing has been well done. A portrait 
of Harri Holma appears as the frontispiece 
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